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Educational  work  in  our  schools  during  1958-1959  was  characterized 
ty  the  general  mobilization  of  educators,  educational  v/orkers,  all 
party  and  government  organs,  and  all  the  masses  of  the  people  for  the  . 
Implementation  of  Central  Committee  decisions  on  the  Improvement  of 
educational  work  and  on  the  educational  tasks  imposed  by  the  national 
conferences  of  educators  held  in  August  of  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  mobilization  the  1958-1959  school  year  closed 
with  the  achievement  of  new  successes,  both  with  regard  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  school  system  and  the  progress  of  teachers  and  educators. 

This  year  there  was  an  increase  of  50  more  schools  for  general 
education  in  operation.  This  number  includes  26  elementary  schools, 

20  junior  high  schools  and  four  hi^  schools.  There  was  a  total  of 
212,000  students  in  our  schools.  This  nvimber  includes  205,000  students 
in  general  education  (exclusive  of  s\Jmmer  schools),  or  11,190  more 
students  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  technical  and  professional 
high  schools  the  number  of  students  reached  6,610  or  200  more  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  schools  for  general  education  (elementary,  j\mior  high, 
and  high  schools)  new  successes  have  been  achieved,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  in  understanding  the  fundamentals  of  the  sciences,  the 
Albanian  language,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc.  The 
number  of  elementary  schools  for  manual  training  has  increased.  There 
has  been  a  similar  increase  in  practical  and  agriculttiral  work  in 
junior  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  cycle  of  politechnical  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  upper  classes  of  high  schools.  This  ^ar  saw  the  first 
classes  in  the  "Elements  of  ffechinery"  (9th  grade)  and  "Practical  Work 
in  Production"  in  one  of  our  enterprises,  with  the  participation  of 
10th  grade  students.  Also  for  the  first  time,  this  year  saw  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  courses  in  home  economics  in  junior  high  schools,  so 
that  girls  may  be  better  prepared  for  life. 


In  the  professional  pedagogical  and  technical  schools,  too,  work 
has  “been  improved  in  relating  theory  more  closelj’'  to  practice .  In  the 
pedagogical  schools  there  has  "been  marked  improvement  in  nnder standing 
of  the  elements  of  general  education,  particularly  as  it  affects  the 
teaching  of  the  Albanian  language  and, the  science  of., pedagogy.  In  tech- 
'  nicaiJhchoOls  there'  has  been' a  better  uhders  of  the  elements  of 

general  and, special  culture,  ^ ^e  system  of  practical  teaching,  and  its 
relationsiiip  to  production,  has  bSeh  or^hi zed  more  effectively. 

The  masses  engaged  in  strengthening  the  material  basis.: Of  Schools 
haVfe -played  an  important  role  in  improving  educational  work,,  following 
the  decision  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  Central  Committee  .of  the 
People's  Eepublic  of  Albania,  the  ord'ers  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
general  measures  that  have  been  drafted  for  more  methodical  work  in 
the  educational  sector. 

However,  it  has  to  be  said. that  the  results  achieved  thus  far 
still  fall  short  of.  the  demands  of  the  times  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  country's  economic  development,  since  a  large  number  of  etudents 
fail  to  graduate  from  one  class  to  another  and  the  tapwledge.andcapa- 
-bility  of  other  students  is  of  low  quality.  Therefore,  we  think.;:that 
at- this  meeting  we  should  concehtrate  on  three  important  problems  vital 
for  the  progress  of  educational  work: 

.  *1.:,  The  quality  of  teaching  add  the’progress  of  students.  ; .  r  .. 

^  The'drganlsatioh  of  polytechnic  education  and  education  for 
work.  ,  .  , 

III  .  The  Btrengthehing  of  school  disciplihe  and-,  thp  developnent 
of  proper  behavior ,  .  ; 

The  schools-  have ' worked  for  the  solut ion  to  these  problems:  during 
this  year,  have  achieved  a  number' of.  successes  and  have  gained  valuable 
experience.  If  is  now  our  du%y  to'  analyze  the  present  .situation  and 
to  determine  the  joint  measTires  that  must  be  taken  for  improved  work 
during  the  new  school  year. 


1,’^THB  .qtJALITY  OF  IPSACHIHG  AND  THE  FEOOEESS  OF  STUBSHTTS 

.  The  invewtigat ions  the  Ministrj'^  has  conducted  this  year  in  vari¬ 
ous  school  districts  show  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
have  ijicreased!.  .  .  "  ' 

Many  teachers,  as  for  example  in  the  districts  of  Ojinbkaster, 
Koritza,  Tirana,  D  Beret  etc,,  have  the  ability  to  teach  at 

the  necessary  ideological  and  scientific  level  by  using  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  methods ,  There  are  classes  that  have  hade  outstanding 
progress,  as  for  example  the  third  class  of  the  First  School  in  ' 
Koritza  under  teacher  Eandora  Hrushon.  According  to  a  written  eval¬ 
uation  prepared  by  the  investigating  brigade  all  the  students  of  this 
class  passed  their  courses;  most  of  them  received  a  grade  of  excellent 
or  good.  During  this  year  many  high  schools  have  passed  from  the  stage 
of  merely  teaching  students  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  stage  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  lessons  practically.  The  gymnasium  at  Gjinokas ter  has  excelled  in 
this  direction^  There  teachers  Kujtim  Dedej,  Jani  Xhupir  Antulla  Mosko, 
etc.,  conduct  practical  laboratory  experiments  in  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics,  biology  and  geography,  with  the  participation  of  all  stu¬ 
dents.  ' 

Teachers,  class  directors,  youth  organizations  and  pioneers  have 
shown  greater  care  in  mobilizing  students  for  the  accomplisiunent  of 
their  tasks.  More  care  has  been  shown  in  helping  backvmrd  students 
and  those  who  have  no  proper  study  facilities  at  home .  ‘  Barents  have 
cooperated  more  effectively  in  strengthening  relations  between  the 
school  and  the  family.  The  interest  of  parents  in  the  educational 
progress  of  their  children  has  also  increased.  Hass  Organizations, 
professional  unions ^and  the  Union  of  Albanian  Women  have  made  value- 
able  contributions  in  working  with  parents,.  Good  experience  in  this 
direction  has  been  ^iped  in  Tirana,  where  special  interest  in  this 
kind -of  work  has  been  shown  by  the  party  committee  and  the  professional 
union,  ■ ,  ■  ■ 

.  In  general,  this  year  has  seen  increased  efforts ' in  strengthening 
the  material  basis  of  education.  In  the  schools  teaching  facilities 
have  increased,  not  only  throu^  imports  and  domestic  production*  but 
also  through  the  work- done  by  the  students  and  teachers  themselves, 

New  laboratories,  study  rooms,  wbrk' shops,  kindergartens,  etc.,  have 
been  built  in  almost  every  district.  The  Kosova-High  School  and  the 
Red  School  in  Tirana,  the  gymnasium  at  Shkodra,  the  high  schools  at 
Korea  and  Pogradec  have  done  excellent  work' in  this  respect.  However, 
the  gymnasium  of  Gjinokaster,  under  the  direction  of  Kujtim  Dejej,  has 
done  outstanding  work  in  creating  the  proper  material  conditions  for 
educational  work,  with  of  course  the  help  Of  teachers  and  students 
alike. 


.  In  vast  igat  ions  on  the  teaching  of  the  Albanian  language,  mathe¬ 
matics,  jihysics,  ch«niatry..and  biology  have  ,  shown,  that  as  a  result  of 
these  measures  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 'express  it  .on  the  part 
of  students  has  increased  considerably  in  all  school  categories:  in 
^elementhryi’  J^^or'lxigh  and  espeeiallyJJi  high  schools.  Ministry  dele¬ 
gates  and  anndal ■ computations  - indicate  that' the  ability  of  students  to 
learn  and  pass  courses  has  increased.  Ih'gymhasiumfe'  there,  has  been  an 
average,  rin-crease  in  this  respect  of  h»3  percent,  -3*^  ■P®^P®ht'.  ia  peda¬ 
gogic^'  Xch^  3. 9-  percent  in.  tec^ical  schools, 

rV"  .^eyettheless  the  results  of  ..this  school  year  •  aTe  ;  still  unsatis- 


^‘.,§ihese  ate  two'"negatlye  phenomena: 


,  ,  .....Pirst,'  a  large  n'umber  -of  .students  has' left  school  durii^.  the  year. 
I^aring  this  yedr  1,5  5^  stud.ents  ha've  left  elementary  schools, .  1,583 
ha^  t  'Jiohlor  higlrfschoois,  ./ilh  have  left  \^>’^i'!'aaelur.sj.  ,/|20  Jv-ve  left 
'techhicaf '  'schools  .'and.-  ■15.4-,-:have. '  le'f t  pedagogical  >  schools ,  .-..Ihls  shows 
Ithat  efforts  to  keepcsfudents  in  school  haye  been  far -from  perfsct. 

‘  !5eCondly;'' too; -few  students  .pasB''thelr  Cour3e6--la:ail  school 

categories.  .  '  ' 


.  .Ministry 'In^  ttot  the  knowledge  of  many' students 

Is.' supdrfiolalj^  as  far.  as  the  hasic ‘paVt  the  .edticational  program  is 
-concerned,  and  that  as  a  result  many  students  fhil  ;to -graduate  from  one 
.  class  .to' 'attdther'.  '  *  .  . 


'  Some' schools  have  a  very,  low  rate-  of  stiident  progress:  ..at  the 
..^mhasi'um  Of  BeratvonXy  54.  percent  of  the'  students  passed  ip.  their 
co'urSes,  and  at  the  gymnasi'um  of  Vl ora  only  5^*9  percent,  .At  the  peda¬ 
gogical  sichool ‘of  ,?esijc.opia'-onl^^^  percent  of  the.  students  passed  — 
.a  decrease  of  21. .7  percent  in  cbraparisoil  'with  the;  -previous  year.  The 
agricultural  technical  school  at  Kavaja  is  pns  of  the  ■tecim leal  schools 
that  have  the  lowest  rate  of  student  progress.  At  this  school  only 

of  the  students  passed  their  courses.  The  slow  progress  of  students 
.is  Cne  Of  the  major  fact ors^which  co.mpels  students  to  leave  school.  Por 
the'.most  part  it  is  second  year  students; that  leave  school. 


Studeii'ts  'who  leave  school,  oii  who  fail  to  graduate  from  one  class 
to 'auother,  are  detrimental  to  ..tiie  ebbnomic  development  of  .the  ccuntry, 
.since  plans  for  this  development  are  based-on  the  cadres  timt  the 
schools  are  expected  to  provide,  both ‘in -sufficient  numbers  and  equipped 
’  with,  superibr- training...  ^ 


Naturally,  we  do  not  find  t^Is  sittiatioh  satisfactory. 
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The  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  progress  are  to  'be  found  in  the 
weakness  and  poor  quality  of  teaching;  which  suffers  from  poor  methods 
of  theory  and  as  a  result  does  not  provide  the,  student  with  solid 
knowledge  which  he  can  remember. 

The  problem  of  student  progress,  although  it  has  been  emjixasized 
as  a  matter  that  demands  special  efforts,  was  neglected  during  the  first 
semester  of  this  year  not  only  by  teachers  but  also  by  educational  di¬ 
rectors  and  other  authorities.  The  neglect  of  this  problem  has  stemmed 
from  two  distorted  points  of  view,  which,  though  properly  attacked  by 
the  ministry  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  first  semester  with  educational 
chiefs,  still  persist  in  many  teachers  and  educational  Ishders; 

First:  the  just  criticism  made  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Albainia  against  the  tendency  of  passing  large 
percentages  of  students  without  merit  was  not  clearly  understood,  and 
it  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  progress  of  a  large  member  of  students 
was  not  desired  as  much  as  the  correct  and  real  evaluation  of  their 
knowledge.  On  the  basis  of  this  misapprehension,  demands  on  students 
increased  inordinately^;  while  demands  on  teachers  to  improve  the  methw 
ndical,  scientific  and  ideological  quality  of  their  teaching  did  not 
increase  to  the  same  degree.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  Albania  has  continuously  criticised  leniency  in  grading  a 
student's  performance,  and  this  tendency  should  be  fought  against 
continuously.  However,  it  should  in  no  way  impede  the  progress  of 
students,  which  implies  the  underlying  improvement  of  educational 
work.  -  . 

Secondly:  the  idea  has  prevailed  generally  that  the  slow  progress 
of  students  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  work  of  teachers,  but  rather 
to  certain  somewhat  unusual  factors;  that  the  students  refuse  to 
learn,  that  they  lack  discipline,  that  their  families  are  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  school  work,  etc. 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  lack  of  student  work  progress  by  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  causes  unrelated  to  the  teacher's  work  at  school  have 
impelled  teachers  not  to  concentrate  on  improving  the  quality  of  their 
teaching,  on  discovering  faults  in  the  educational  process,  and  on 
struggling  against  these  faults  in  order  tliat  they  can  teach  in  a  way 
that  would  enable  the  student  to  absorb  the  knowledge  he  needs.  In 
some  schools,  as  for  example  in  the  districts  of  Durres  and  Berat, 
student  progress  was  so  low  that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  students 
passed  their  courses  in  the  first  bimester  of  the  school  year,  and  in 
some  instances  only  20-30  percent  of  the  students  passed,  Eoverer,  no 
one  cared,  and  no  one  was  required  to  explain  this  situation. 


One  of mbti  prevalent  faults  in  the  teaching -process  te  the 
time -that,  is  lost  d^iug. school  hours,  coupled  with  the  failure  of  ’ 
the  teachers  to  inohilize  the  entire  student  "body  in  this  process.  This 
defect  "brings  the  following  two  results: 

1,  The  ia<±,  of  proper,  preparation  fo?  the. daily  lesson  bn  the 
piaft  Of  the,  t®!bcher.  -Unfortunately,  investigations  in  all  school  dis¬ 
tricts  show  t^t,^  the  teacher  comO's  to'  class  "badly  prepared  for  lessons, 
or  prepared  ih. a  rather  formal  sort  of  way,  which  means  that'  the  ■  '  ' 
teacher,  has,  looked  ouly,.at:  the  daily  teaching  plan, r  without  having 
looked  either  at  the  teaching  program  or  the  textual  content  of  the 
lessons.  The  teachers  do  not  use  proper  criteria  in  selecting  the 
questions  they  are  going rto "ask,  of  other  dally  tasks  for  the  students. 
Teachers  do  not  come  to  class  equipped  with  the  proper  teaching  manner , 
nor  do  they  hse'.the  hest  -methods  in  teaching.  This  lack. of  preparation 
and  failure'  tip.  pay  proper  attention  to' daily,  program,  to  the  textual 
content  of,'  lebsbns  and.  to  teaching  method’s,  leads  tO;  the  neglect  of 
important'pbints  in,  the  program  and,  what  is  even  worse, ^ to  grave 
scientific tnistalfes  in? the  process  of’teaching.  Thus  for  example  the' 
teacher  of  the  first  class  at /"Vertop  in  the  district  of  Be  rat,  who  had.  , 
graduated'-.from  the  ^.pedagogical  school  several  years  ago,  passed  the  , 
aluhabet  lesson  without  using  the  exercise  With  movable  letters,  which 
were  unCut  in  the  alphabet  books  of  the  students.  An  a  result,  even 
as  late  as  MdrCh,  students  read  with  difficulty  and  found  it  hard  to 
form  words  by  the, 'use.  of  typed  words.  The  mathematics  teacher  at  the 
Pojanl  school  in'  the  district  of  Korea,  took  problems  from  a  strange 
textbook,  without  knowing  exactly  if  they  were  suitable  for.  hls  -' students 
explained  them  badly  and  no  one  could  understand  what  was  going  bn. 

The  fact  is'  that'uo  s'tudent.  was  "in  a  positipn  to  sblye  these  problems. 
Teacher  S.'V.  at  the  gj^asium  of 'Ujinokastlr,  in  treating  the  theme  of 
arithmetical  progression,  made  terrible  mistakes,  identifying  arith¬ 
metical  'progress  ion  with  the  total  of  various  stages  of  the  progression, 
Ihysics  teacher  II,  C,  at  the  junior  high  school  of  Bibohave,  having  no 
clear  idea  about  the^  ^W  on  the  ref  sac  t  ion  of  light,  explained  this 
phenomenon' erroneously  to  his  st'iidents, 

Thefe  is  no  doubt  that  if  ■these  teachers,  aiid  others  .like  them, 
were  better  prepb-red  fpr '  their  lessons  such  mistakes,  could  be  avoided,  . 

One  migrit  apk  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  supervision  of  these 
teachers.  -  .v,;  • 

Unfortunately  school  directors'  do  not  superV.lse  a$  rauch-as  they  • 
shoviid  the  aOtual  preparation  that  teachers  make  for  their  lessons,  and 
they  take  ho  action  against  those  who  neglect  this  task.  How  can  as¬ 
sistant  director  0.  SH.  of  the  secondary  school  at  Kavaja  supervise 
others  when  he  himself  is  poorly  equipped  to  teach  mathematics? 
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2,  Very  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  new  materie.1, 
which  is  the  teacher’s  primary  duty  in  class  7’  10’  -12’.  Frequently 
new  material  is  introduced  to  the  class  hurriedly  and  in  a  superficial, 
dry  manner,  and  thus  fail  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  students.  .  Most 
teachers  enter  class  without  being  equipped  with  the  figura.tive  means 
which  wotild  help  them  to  demonstrate^  cpncr.etely, -the  new  knowledge  they 
.  introducfe  -in  iolass'.'  In  Mathematics,,  and  especially  in  elementary  school 
^  arithmetic’;  -most,  of  the  sthdents  who  have  been,  inyestiga ted  do  not  use 
objects  in  their  various  calculations;  they  do  no t^ use  tables  in  the 
study  of  the  Albanian  language;-^  end  . in  the.nalniral  sciences'  they  do 
not' tise  .natural  demonstrations  whenever,  possible,  -but  confine  Ih^nselves 
to,  the  use  af  tables  and  drawings  on  .blackboards  ,  ^  ^  s; 

The  principle  of  relating -  t^  to 'practice  apd  lessons  to  life 
is  not  .kept  in  mind  in  all  lessons;.';.  Therefore  the  many  .opportunities 
'offered  by  the  themes  of  the-  TOrtous^  lessons  are  not  exploited  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  during  the  process. of  iptroduoing  new  material 
in  class  .  iWy  teachers  beliSve’ that  only,  maniial  labor,  the  materials 
'  of.  politechnical  education  arid  practical /laboratory  work  can  help  to 
establish;  the  relationship  of  a  I'esSon  with  life;  and  they  forget 
’that  the  establishment  of  this  relationship  should  permeate  all  edu- 
, cat ional  .work  and  training  in  a' suiteble rational  manner.,  -Thus  In 
many  cases  lessons’  are  of  a  -purely  theoreticai  character,  detached  from 
life  and  practical  implementation,  in  the  teaching  pf  botany j,  wherein 
,  lessons  are  given  On  Veeds  'and  on  ways  .to  fight  them,  on  the  weeds 
mentioned'  in  the  textbook,  are’ cited "<which  cannot  be  found  every\-rhere); 
and  the  weeds  that  are  found  near  the  school  are  not; mentioned  at  all, 
although  these,  are  the  weeds-'  -we  Se'e -  eyei^,;  day  without  knowing  whether 
they.'are  beneficial ‘or  haraifal.  ',  :■ 

All  these  faults  in  the  introduction  of.new  mate  rial;,  in  class 
make . the  ruiderstanding  of  this  material  by  students  difficult. 

3.  in  our  schools  proper  importance  is.  .not  given  to  the  student’s 
-understan.*iihS'  a  new  lesson;'  and  to  hi^  independent  work  with  uew 
knowledge,  in  order  'that  a  student’s  knowledge  will  gain,  in  depth,-  will 
'  stick  in  his  mind,  and  will  equip'  him;  with  the  ability  to  express  the 
knowledge;  that  he  has  gained.  'Some  teachers  pay  no  attention -at  all 
to  the  idea  of  strengthening  this  process,  while  others  do  it  perfunc¬ 
torily  and  purely  as  a.  matter  of  form.  Some  teachers  summarize  a  lesson 
themselves , after  they  have  given  it,  while  others  ask  the  students 
questions  at  the  very  -end  of  the  class  hour.  All-  of  these  teachers 
■  fail  to  strengthen  a  students  knowledge  during  the  explana,tion  of  new 
materiai,  and  ask  questions  only  after  they  haye  completed,  their  ex¬ 
planation  -  .and  .these  questions  are  not'  chosen  carefully  so  that*  they 
will  remain  in  the: student’s  mind  ahd’ attract  their  attention  to  the 
imporWnt  points. 


Many  teachers  continue  to  neglect  exei*ci8e8  and  nractical  labora¬ 
tory  work,  which  strengthen  the  learning  nrocess,  \irhether  a  student  is 
In  class  or  is  doing  home  work.  It  is  known  that  such  nractical  work 
enables  the  student  to  undertake  independent  work.  Teacher  M.K.  at 
the  Peshkopia  pedagogical  school,  for  example,  has  Implemented  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  writing  exercises  specified  in  the  program. 

Other  teachers,  as  for  example  A.  B.  at  the  high  school,  do  not  select 
carefully  the  exercises  they  assign  to  students;  these  assigned  exer¬ 
cises  are  either  easier  than  the  ones  done  in  class,  or  harder.  In  the 
case  of  the  former,  not  much  work  is  required  from  the  student;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  student  is  faced  with  difficulties  he  cannot 
overcome  and  therefore  stops  trying  to  solve  them.  He  comes  to  class 
either  unprepared  or  with  solutions  he  has  copied  from  work  of  other 
students.  In  this  way  development  for  independent  work  is  impeded. 

4i  Many  serious  faults  mark  the  evaluation  and  control  of  a  stu¬ 
dent's  knowledge.  In  general  the  control  of  a  student's  knowledge  has 
become  a  kind  of  a  purpose  for  its  own  sake,  is  confined  only  to  the 
idea  of  grading  a  student's  v/ork,  and  does  not  aim  to  help  a  student 
learn  and  get  a,long  with  his  school  work. 

In  controlling  the  knowledge  of  students  that  is  in  finding  out 
how  much  they  :know,  much  time  is  spent  but  results  are  based  only  on 
questions  directed  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Only  about  half 
of  the  students  are  interrogated,  and  in  many  cases  about  20  or  30  of 
them,  while  the  rest  are  forgotten.  Thus  most  of  the  class  time  is 
wasted,  and  a  large  number  of  students  do  no  .  effective  work  at  all. 

Moreover,  most  questions  directed  to  students  require  in  answer 
only  the  reproduction  of  paragraphs-  from  textbooks,  which  do  not  show 
the  depth  of  a  student's  ioiowledge.  In  languages  and  mathematics,  many 
teachers  require  only  the  repetition  of  results  and  formulas,  rules  and 
theories,  on  the  basis  of  a  mechanical  memoiy,  whereas  the  ability  to 
use  these  practically  and  conscientiously  is  not  explored  at  all.  In 
some  cases  as  for  example  at  the  gjnanasium  of  G-Jinokaster,  questions 
are  based  on  the  material  that  has  been  used  in  class  for  a  whole  year, 
thus  burdening  the  students  unnecessarily  and  neglecting  the  opportunity 
to  find  out  how  deep  a  student's  knowledge  really  is  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  lessons  for  the  day.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  that 
questions  ahoiild  not  touch  on  previous  lessons  when  the  lesson  for 
the  day  has  a  close  connection  with  themes  developed  in  previous  lessons 

Written  examinations  are  often  given  in  a  purely  formal  way.  Very 
often  examination  papers  remain  uncorrected  and  students  who  have  given 
incorrect  answers  do  not  find  out  what  the  right  answers  are .  In  the 
junior  high  school  of  Perme,  in  the  district  of  Herat,  the  teacher  had 
not  corrected  the  algebra  examination  papers  of  his  students  in  the 
sixth  grade;  and  in  the  seventh  grade,  he  had  corrected  only  four  of 


the  examlixation  papers.  In  general  written  examination  are  not  studied 
with  a  view  of  analyzing  the  type  of  mistakes  made  in  them  hy  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  or  hy  Certain  groups  of  students;  and  even  when 
these  papers  are  corrected,  no  work  is  done  to.  avoid  the  repetition  of 
similar  mistakes.'  And  it  is  known  the  work  in  correcting  typidal  mist¬ 
akes  can  he  of  great  help  in  deepening  the  knowledge  of  students. 

The  repetition  of  various  lessons  is  often  too  mechanical.  .  In 
general;,  this  kind  of  repetition  turns  into  an  examination  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  knowledge,  instead  of  .aiming  at  strengthening  this  knowledge, 
deepening  it  and  enahling  the  student  to  retain  it.  ^^The  time  Used 
■for. this  purpose  is  not  spent  to  fill  gaps  ip  the  student knowledge 
hy  making  appropirate  comparlsens' and  drawing  general  cone lus ions, 
hut  rather  for  examining  what  the  student  already  knovrs  and  grading 
him  on  this  knowlwdge .  Through  lack  of  a  systematic  review  of 
knowledge  gained  in  previous  lessons,  what  has  been  -learned  in  One 
term  is  forgotten  in  the  next.  The  students  in  the  fourth  grade  of 
an  elementary  school,  for  example  had  forgotten  how  to  multiply  hy 
zero  through  lack  of  reviewing  such  a  multiplication  even  iiough  they 
were  capable  of  doing  more  complicated  multiplications.  In  the  seventh 
grade,  ever  since  the  class  held  begun  the  study  of  equations,  no  ex¬ 
ercises  had  been' given  in  algebraic  expressions.  For  this  reason,  in 
a  written  examination  given, to  I38  students  in  the  district  of  Berat, 
only  13,  that’  is  10  jpercent,  wei^  capable  of  using  algebraic  expressions, 

6,  Sxaralnations  and  marks  are  not  always  given  in  the  correct 
way.  In  certain  studies  -  oh&mistiy»  physios,  history,  ect,  -  marks 
are  seldom  given.  In  some  cases  students  in  One  bimester  or  semester 
are  classified  only  on  the  basis  of  one  or  two  marks ^  Take  for  example 
the  ninth  grade  at  the  eternal  Stafa  gymnasium’ at  Tirana.,  .In  the  first 
bimester,  27  etUdOnts.  out  .of  the  36  included  in  this,  class  had  only  one 
mark,  and  only  eight  had  two  marks.  Then  there  are  teachers' who  give 
bad  marks  to  students  simply  because  they  do  not  behave  well  iu  class. 
These  teachers,  though  rare,  fill  their  books  with  negative  marks  and 
then  deduce  the  final  mark  from  them.  As  in  the  first  case,  wherein  a 
student  is  classified  only  on  the  basis  of  a  few  marks,  so.  in  the 
second  case  wherein  marks  abound,  the  marks  do  not  represent  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  real  knowledge. 

The  irrational  division  of  class  time,  superficial . explanations 
when  new  material  is  introduced  and  the  ineffective  organization  of 
examinations  and  lessons  that  need  to  be  repeated  impede  the  impai’ting 
of  retainable  knowledge  to  the  student  and  burden  the  students  un¬ 
necessarily. 

These  faiilts  and  weaknesses  have  been  pointed  out  before,  and  the 
fact  that  they  still  continue  to  exist  as  far  as  certain  teachers  are 
Concerned  indicates  that  the  struggle  against  ;them  has  teen  insufficient. 


ia’  tha:-0O!^ca'  of  .- 

•.■";i^if4r  %h6uld;lje:.me^  lack  :of  cimaciltttipnenaaa^w^^  ; 

avsry  taabiiaf  .sJiotiid-h&vs  in  ifioimaot ion  with  his  y/ojci»'  *  Sona.'taachars . 
think  tl^f  t^ay  ,t^eir;duties  whan  they*  te©ch  a  I'esson' well,.  ,  . ; 

Irrespectlyq  of  results  of  student  progress v  A  ,t.0SAhOT  f6l3;DVs  -his.  ,, 
eduGfat tonal 'pro  hQt  care  how  much  knowledge  a  student 

acquires  ji  lfhen- he -sees  that  mOre  than  hal-f  of  his  Plass  has  not  mas¬ 
tered  a.”  nefe^'iesdonv-.thsn-he' should  see  that ’8pmeth5.^g'^  his 

worfc,-^^^^‘M  tak?-;  stpps;  to; correct  it, ,  ..She 

does  .not'jsdhffist  Only -In  giving  lessons,  hnt  _^so  .iit  flying  sure •  that, 
all  his/e'tuderits  4nder9taM  hl-s  lessons'  and  in  helping  fthein'  to  nak©  ,,; 
progress  "in  their  '  school  -career.  And  it  'Should  hs  nqted' that  here  we. 
are.  not '  ta3iilhg  Ahout ,  who  are  not  copse ienticnig ,  ^  vdio  tfample 

oyer  ..dlscipihe  dellherptely  and  who  seen  .to,  work  only  to' pass,  the  „ 
time.  ,  'V-  ■: 


.  It'in^  Ire ''Baid  that  some  teacher  fail  to  show 'results  even  ,  though 

they  w6rk  hard,  Tjecuase  they/ do  not  know  hov/  to  wofk.  It  is.  .true  that 
we  also  have  such  teachers,  hut  the  point  ie  that  the  teacher  who  is 
properly  conscientious  .a'bou't  his  ■  Work  will  try  constantly  to  learn,  how 
to' do  the'-'best  Work  he  can* '  ‘  Unfortunately,  we  See  that  the  endeavors 
of  some  teachers'  to  widen  their  ’'scientific  horizons  and  increase  their 
•  professional  efficiency  are  meager.'* ^Ihqy  have  at  their  disposal  the 
means  ^0  improve.. .  ^iuch.  literature  has  "been  published  to  help  thd. 

-  teacher’,  Mt-  it  .is‘ not 'utilized. -‘'Correwpondence  courses  have  heeh 
'  organized,  ahd  many  o'ther  facilities  have  been  made  available  to  the 
.  teacher,  but  again  few,  teabhers  -prof it  rfrom  these  op-ortunitles ,  piere- 
vi-.  ■  i^ro^it'  is  our  duty,  to  stiu^le  ■  continous.ly  t.o'  make  feachers  more,. ;' 
y-  c.dhsdlentious  .in  the  peffdh^ce  dfv- their  ..duties,  -  '  ^  ' 

’  .  '..  /..;Se^ndly■/ -there  the  ladr'of  ■  rigordps  pf  teachers 

'■  ;  .'•;lsif  dlfecters  of  ..schoois., and  .educational  orgar^  •  '  '  ,  . 

.  the  faults-;  that  have  heen  mentioned  aboVe  ^cCTild  be  avoided  if 

there  'wefe 'strict' sp-pervisibn pver'the  ■work  of.. teachers, '  if’ the,  york  of 
every  teacher  were  analyzed  closely, .•  if  eoncrete''diitieB';w©r,a,.opsdef led 
■  v. for  ..every  individual  teacher  for  the  improvement  of  his  teaching,  and 
•  if  .all '■teachef s  :.were  mobilized  to  fight  for  the  elimination  pf  these 
•defects'^J  improvement  can.'we  expec.t  whon  directors  do  not 

propepiy  sUpehrise  .  the.  work,  of  teachers?  as  a  fyp.ical- example  we  might 
mentidh  liustafa -Batu^  of  a  ijunior  high  school.  Baring 

the  entire  year  he  had  done  no  supervision  .pt  all  'as  far  as' the  , work 
:  pf  grades  five-seven  were  concerned.  He  himself  has- explained  that 
■  has  cdto'dlete.faith.in  the  teacher";  and  at  a  meeting  of  , -the 
•  -  -  ’ .  '  ■  pedagogical  'Council'*  he  praised  their,  work  both  ,in  relation  to  the 

content'  of  ■-their.?  lesaons  and  the  methods ..  they  ..pbed  to  get  these  lessons 
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across  to  students ,  All  this  in  spite  of  fee  fact ;  that  the  teachers 
iinder  him  had  many  faults »  and  that  the  I5  suudents  of  this  junior  hi^ 
school  were  m#inig  little  progress  in  their  studies  &ad  only  half  of 
them  received  passing  marks, 

fhere  are  districts,  as  for  example  those  of  Tirana,  Crjinokaster, 
Korea,'  turres,  etc.,  w  educational  supervision  has  heea  more  ef¬ 
fective.  However,  the  efficiency,  of  this  supervision  as  far  as  t|x0 
improvement  of  learning  is  concerned  i^s 'suffered  froffi  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  teen  fully  coordinated.  Classes  have  teen' supervised  sep¬ 
arately,  as  if  they  had  no  connection  vdth  one  enother.;  and,  supervisors 
have  not  analyzed  the  whole  system  of  a  teacher's  methods  of  instruction, 
hy  taking  into  consideration  all  the  material  a  teacher  has  used  during 
a  whole  teiin.  This  kind  of  uncoordinated  supe.rvi8 ion  tends  to  he  Super¬ 
ficial,  since  it  uncovers  only  faults  that  are  not  of  the  first 
Importance,  while  basic  faults,  which  really  effect  a  student's  progress 
are  undetected. 

It  is  known  that  the  progress  of  the.  student,  which  means  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  Is  able  to  assimilate,  is  not  the  result  of  a 
single  lesson,  but  rather  the  aggregate  of  many  hours  in  the  class 
room  and  of  various  studies.  Success  depends  on  good  planning  for  the 
whole  term  and  on  full  preparation  on  the  part  6f  the  teacher.  It  also 
depends  on  the  full  explanation  of  nev/  material,  effective  exercises 
and  examinations,  good  teaching  methods,  encouraging  students  to  do 
independent  work  in  connection  with  their  studies  and  helping  backward 
students.  If  all  these  elements  aPe  not  taken  into  considefatioh,  then 
.atudent  progress  is  Impeded,. 

During  the  new  school  year,  therefore,  our  educational  supervision 
should  be  more  effective,  with , particular  attention  to  a  teacher's 
methods  of  instruction,'  This  is  the  only  wa^  to  detect  serious  fax^lts, 
improve  the  quality  .of  teaching  and  increase  the  conscientio.usness  of  , 
teachers  in  achieving  desirable  results. 

li .  TH3  OR&AinZATlOH  OF  PGLYIESCHHIC  SDUCATIOH  AHD  BKJCaTIO!?  FOR: WORK- 

^iTe  novf  pass  to  another  very  important  school  subject:  the  devsl^- 
ment  of  material  f or  ;Pc.u.y teclxc iC  e-Pcaticn  Eind  educatloh  fqr  work. 

One  of  the  more  Iraportanl  tasks  set  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  People  I s  Republic  of  Albania  in  connection  vrith  the  improvement  of 
school  work  is  the  strengthening  of  polytechnic  education  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  for  -work  in  bur  schools  a-s  one  of  the  primary  means  for  establishing 
a  connection  between  schools  and  life. 
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;  Oiar  end'eatqrs  gradual.. astablis^ent,.. of  poly tecKiiic ■  Educa¬ 

tion  in  our 'sciidois'  are  continuing  on  the  Tjaafs  of  tbo  ea^erience .  •  • 
gained  in  our  schools  every  year  and  on  the  "bais.is.of  the  ei^erience  of 
/other- social.isj^  . countries  v/hich  have  passed' the' ediiOationEi' Stages  in 
whichrwe  fia^  ou^ 

.  .  Sducat^n^  aectdohs,  -pedagogical  .councils  piid  Eciiopl'  directors 
-  have  deyA*q.^,  pnrtlciQ  .work  .for  .^lytechnid  education. 

In  spite,  .achieved  a, 'certain'  success  in  or-J 

•  gani?tog.  the  ’;mterliil''for  polytechnic  education.  '"  iartiCurar  progress 
-.-has  heeri  mads’ and  high  schools,  yhereas  'progress  has  "been 

•  :  . BomcwJ^t.-  siovEr  ;inf  jiinior  high  schools, .  especially  |  in  connection;  v/.lth 
eardhoard,  ..'wood'  a^d  mStal  wotk;; ' .  Coneidering^..' the'  ^^rticuiar'  InipCrtanae 
-  of;  ppiy tec^ic : education,'  we  think,  we  e.hould,  ann%z6  the  'situatlon  as 
far  as  these  materials  are  conCemed,.-  sspecialiy.. after  school  periods, 
and  we  should  point  out  the  necessary  steps  that  must  he  taketi/tp  lm- 
prove  the  work  of  students, 

,  ..vi*  Tj^a  'n'Umher.pf^d^^^  kinds  of.i^iial  work  performed  In  a 

large  -numher  of ^elementary  Schools  has  Increased.  '.Good  work  has. heen 
done,  in -foidlng*  d'SCpratlon,  in  making,  simple, .’ohiects,  etc^  Students 
have  .acq.'uire.d.' certain,  dexterity  in  using  the' scissors  and  the  needle, 
and  they  hjaye  le^tted^how  to  model, -etc*  Opod  v^ork  he^  been  done  with 
■i  potter’s  cli^  and.  mteriaie, .  .^ricij-tural  work,  especially  in 

rural  schools,  proceeded  successfully,,  ..  .Methodical  literature’ 
printed  for  this 'purpose  has'  been  of,  much  ^Ip,*-  a  .large  number  of 
teachers  have  seen  to  it  that  students  do. wrk. of  a  good  quality,  and 
-  '  it  that  this  work  gradually  Increase's- in' 'com- • 

.'iplexity*  ihls  'has  been' true  of  many  elementary^  schools  In  the  districts 
of -Shkodra, '3e^'t,' ■'rioraf  '&ijlnokaster.,  Korea,  ^basan,- etc',' 

However,  the  following 'problems  still  remain  to  be'  solved  In 
connection  with  manual  werkf:  first,  every  attemp.t  must  be  made  _to 
make  manual  work  available  in  all  rural  schools.  Since,  v/lth  few  ex- 

•  ■  ceptions,' the  number  of  rural  ..schools  that  carry  out  the  program  of 

TnniTnfl.T  work  is  small.  And  the  quality  of  this  kind  of  work  must  be 
'/.better;  than,  it  has  been  till  now.  Since  neither  methodical  orders  nor 
.  'materials.  Ere' lacking  for' this  purpose,  with  this  end  in  view,  we 
should  help  to 'brief  seminars  organized  by  pedagogical  groups  or  sec¬ 
tions,  .  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  also  See  to  it  that  agricultural 
.'..;.,WQ.rfc:  .specified  by' the  program  is  carried  out  In.  city  schools  too, 

•  /r-;  •  Ciard'boar^^^  one  of  thejweakest  paints  in  our  manual,  work 

program,  ''/ith  the  '-eiceptlon  of  some  initiative  that  has  been  ■taken  in 
this  respect  at  the  schools 'of  Shkodra,.  Tirana,  ..etc,  i.nost  classes  have 
had  little  experience  in  work  with  cardboard,  ^deavorS  must  be  made 
to  provide  schools  with  the  needed  materials  for  making  various  objects 
from  thick  and  thin  cardboard. 
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Many  teachers  have  not  yet  regularly  assigned  itahual  Vo rk  to 
done  at  home,  although  students  are  eager  to  perform  «ubh  worifc,  ¥e. 
believe  that  assignments  of  manual  work  to  be  done  at  home  will ‘increase 
the  creative  initiative  of  students,  will  fire  their  imagination  and 
will  not  tire  them,  Teachers,  must  therefore,  practice  the  idea  of 
•individual  assignments  as  well  as  collective  ones,  ,  :  '  a.: 

It  is  ,  imppi'taat  to  give  students  tools  tkat  aret  appropriate  for 
their  age;.  -  With  the  help  of  funds  from  the  agricultural  cooperatives 
and  other  savings  the  district  of  Korea  has  provided  most  ■elementary  ‘ 
schools  y/ith  small  agricultural  tools.  Other  districts  dhduld  take 
similar  steps  to- assure  good  restilts. 

2,  Oixe  of  the  important  elements  in  polytechnic  education  at 
junior  high  schools,  which  helps  strengthen  the  feeling  for  work  in 
students,  is  practical  vrork  with  letters,  wood  and  metal,  as  well  as 
practical  farm  work  in  the  school  garden.  Although  better  results  have 
been  achieved  in  this  respect, . too,  as  compared  with,  the  previous  year, 
progress  in  increasing  thS  various  types  of  work  has .been  slower  than 
had  been  expected.  On  the  positive  side  we  might  mention  that  the 
number  of  manual  work  rooms  has  increased  In  all  districts,  and 'they  ,  . 
have  been  equipped  better.  In  the  district  of  Korea, ^  out  of  36 
junior  high  schools  have  mantial  work  rooms.  Cities  like  Durres, 

Shkodra  etc,,  have  done  good  work  in  this  direction.  Junior  high 
schools  in  31basan,  Pier,  Vlore,  etc,,  also  have  good  manual  work 
rooms.  This  is  true  of  some  large  villages  too.  Another  positive  : 
aspect  is  that  in  many  cities,  cadres  have  been  well  prepared  for'as- 
sigaing  wood  work,  which  has  improved  the  quality  of  classroom  teaohing,. 

"Seminars .have  been  held  in  every  district  and  by  the  Institute 
of  better  teaching  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  are,  beginning  to  . 
give  a  new  course  in  manual  work.  As  a  result  students  have  niade  good  . 
progress,  in  city  schodls,- 'have  learned  how  to  Use  ..their  tools  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  have  become  more  ad;ept  in- working  with  cardboard,  wood 
and  metal  by  using  saws',  drills,  knives  and  other  tools.  They  have 
learned  to  .'do  carpentering,  using  both  nails  ^d  screws;  to  cut  metal 
with  BClssoirs,  etc.  The  number  of  bbjects  they  make  has  increased  , 
considerably.  They  have  made  military  belts,  picture  frames  of  pol- 
ished  wood,  geographic  Jnstritments;  compasses,  astroiabes,  boxes  for  • 
wall  bulletins,  toys  for  chiliren,  cages  for  birds,  or  rabbits,  various 
educational  instruments,  etc^.  All  this  work  is  charaoterls-.ed  by  sound-  • 
ness,  both  frera  the  practical  and  the  esthetic  point  of  view. 

More  importance  has  been  given  this  year  to  the  idea  of  drawing  a 
sketch  before  making  an  object.  All  these  things  indicate  that  the 
experience  necessary  for  Improving  the  quality  of  manual  work  is  being 
accumulated  and  used.  Particularly  excellent  work  in  this  direction 
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■'has  hean'4htt®  '  ^P  ”  29t,:Noy«iBhej’’. rSchoQ^  the 

district  of  .iSiirras,^  the  •!.  .7th  .^oyemher"  ^chool  At  Blliphtt  .ithe  .fl'Chopl' 
at  ’  M^i,  the  "®bma  XhlefilVtsohooi-at  .inih^saa,;  the  hl^  :SOhpp,l:^t  ];I’ier, 
etc « 


,.!  .^.fipy,evep^BIhch■^  done  for  the-sachleveijant 

satlsfac.tb^  ^resniiis  iin.worfe  ,wttb_.wpod  Md  netali  ..J'irs.t-.pf  all,,'  we . 
shouX^'  ■^iid.^mhanai  wbi^  ^j’thc  yill^eB  -also .  r’.iTpdayy  e  -la-,  ' 

the'lar^  "districts'  (with  the  exceptlon.^f.-ti^t.  of  ^rca).  prily.. three-- 
five  jtmlor  high  schools  have  mahnal  work  rooms.  In  the  district  of 
ShlcQ^a,,  .for.  exawplo»  only,  four.  vllla,ge  junior,  high. schools,  have,  manual 
work  rppmsr  !  '.h^d  -.thP  idistrlct  ^few-,  schools  with  sxwh 

rooms.  /  We  .s'hh^^.  '^^erohe.p.  that  ;^  .  students  tOP  'iea,r^  how 

.  to  express  thewse^  work  .with  woo.d.  On,  ..the  lO^er-  hand,  'St^s  must 

.eiso'  .he  -take]!  ,to.  ‘e^hls...s^i..d,i.ty  .junior  hi^  ’schools  ta  caxry  .p.p,t  the- 
'  program'  .fo.r  woi'k  with  wqqd.:,  -|[ith ; this  -end  ih  <view,.. we  ., repeat  -.once  •,,• 
A^'ia  thaty:th,la  prbgpfi^  "baa  .he  ‘completed  _by  , build ing  .jo-lnt  nanji^  wo^k 
rooms 'for  two^  or '.ttoee  schbcls.''^  not  ,a  ^pd;  thing,  t^t 

for',exaJ4^ie,  th^s  hut 'fully..  .o3aiy  rin  -&u^  junior  .hi^ 

schoblsV  apd  pe.r.ti'atly.  only  yip,  stx;. others;  .  Vhile.  in  the  rest  of  the 
school^  .the,  .p.rb^raBi‘..i.s!h^r<^y.'.^^plemanted  .ai  all,,  for,  lack  of.  niafvual.' 
vork,r6bms:'or;'e4ulimeht^  \ 

■y in,  the,  sbhbpih;  wKe'y  .work . rooms"  .exist  .and  wh,ere  this,  program  .is' 
^^h.eraiiy  Well  :implemeatBd,.,’t)xb  te^hing  ie.avee  to  .be,, .desired,  •'.. 

^redtiently  studehts"  never  finish  tiie  work  'they  start',  waste’  too  much 
material,,  do  not  tuse  time  .t,p  .good..a4yaatage,  , neglect  _the  .esthetic  side 
of  the.  ;bhject,S-  th®y  create,  ,^d'  dp’, hp,t.’wsir  organise  .the.  place  where 
they' >rb;?k,, 4;.,..',',.  -Vv.', 

'Another,- fjEiiit'^  is  .connected  with  ..the. .replacem.en-t  of, 

wood  hy'  pij^ood  in.  the  work  of  .the  'atudente,  .  ^Is.  is  diie  to  tine,,  fact 
that .  nmhhli  v/o'^ .  rboma ,  lack  proper,  tools  necessary  for,  wood  work,  - ,  Sdu- 
■cWtio.hai  .sectlbns  .shpuidy.take.  ’.immediata  ste^  to  proyide  necessary  . ; 
e<siipmentifor  these  t^ms,,.  t?he  ininistriVs. of  and  Trade  shbuld, 

help. ... y .■'yy;..y'y  .y  ■  ...  :  : 

.With  few  .exceptions:,  is  schools  ’which  provide  students. with  work, 
in  metal  plate,y  ipr’.  with  a  .cpmljlna’tibn  of  natal’ and  wood,  woik,  .are  jtev; 
in  number.  In  dally  life' such  combined  work’ finds  wide  usa^,  and 
sections,  should  Insist.  thej.Qfo.*’®  on  . a  .ful^  .implemeatation  of  this  part 
of ’’the' educatloj^iyprpgrem.’y'  '^.5’..,  .’-,  , 
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"  ■  ;v  dtff  blgh  «chd6^ 

t)eeri  ifaprdTing.J:.  ^  ^ve  .gariieK^  ia.;iijmiy:  difltiflPttfr 'thit 
aB  models  in. spreading  good  experience  to  other  schools.  In  general 
wor^.  dohe  ip;  gardens  Ms  .improvedk-*  a»d,’?m<  jars  nndSavor 
,  tHeoi^.iwlth,  practice,.  .-At  ther;  Kavdja;''  achooli-called'  the  ^-fhree-  WitMsses, " 
fof  exafflple,  ,.th&.  teacher  .of^.pract:lcai/  agr.ichlttti«l  vork,"  relying-  oh  the 
t|i?ore.tical,Jcnowledge-.o^.,  students.'; An  .the  -fifth  grade  on.:  Idie-- composition 
.of  the  soil,  guddes.  them  tp^neteri^^^  varloua-'klads  of  'soil:  and  explains 
'  the,;  importance  of!,  the .pl§uat..-.life.when  .stnd®*i’^s  ffg  idoles- 
planting  tree's.^ .', fie!  follows:! the, same  .metl^^  la:  r.egard.  tO‘,  the  pert..of 
plants  that  is  ■undergroundi  etc.  ;  : 

;  The  are  carried  put  -in  many.:, 

schools,  .and  j^ls  hell^-  ih.!deyelppment  of.  instruction  alo.ng-  scientific 
ilnes;;,;  Thus,  the ,. students!  Q.f  igi^d^s  f  iye>^elght  at  the  ,hi^  .school>.in.- 
.Pier  haye  carried, pht  a.  .series  of  ..experiraents.dn  .connection- .with  .the: 

■  planting  of  ;cottpn'..hy  nsing'rshootS.  and  -.seedj  with  irrigation  and.-thev 
use  of  fertil.l2e.r,  .^d  with  yarious  methods  .of  planting  potatoes*/  , 

■  ■■  ■  On  the  whoie;  more  care ^has  -tsdcen -  in  -planting ..nnaer  .the.;  right 

agroh  16  logical  conditions  and  in;  planting  well-known -plants  In"^  certain 
villages .  Students  and  peasants  ml ike  have  paid  particular  attention 
to.  this, kind. of  work V.  In  the  jBillsht- locality,  a.new 

tecoi’^  haehvaoh'ieved.in.f  be  growth  of s  Gooperative ' 

memhers '  at  Si^annor  (dist  jtc t  of  Durres )  have  -  followed  ’  with : great 
Interest,  the  rej^ts.  aohieyed  at.  .the  ^  garden  of  :the .  children’ s  home, 
where  hi^  qu^it^  s^icui  work- -is  done.  And  the  .peasaiits  of  the 

Mjede  ‘locality  leered.,  from  the  .  school  gardea  how  to,  plant;  peas,  vv  .-'- 
spinach  and  parsley. 

.  I^ortemt  .wprk  has  heen  dope  this- ;y0ar.  in-hreedlng  livegtodc.  ".' 
!I!wentyr.fiye Schools  in  the,  district  of v  iAtshh^fit  and  eleveh  In-'the  'diR- 
trict  of  Pier  have  organized  small  .rahtlt- and  duCk  farms  , -Wlth  CfeC  •  ^ 
40-80  ducks  and  rahhits,  A  similar  Initiative  has  heen  evident  at 
Belsh,.  Iiezhe^  Skpapar»-  Sufcthj  etc.,  ?  However,'  even:  so  C-inneh ‘rema-ins 
to  he  done  for  .the  •  a^leTement;  of:  better,  results  in-  school-  agViclal'tural 
work.- >  ,  ■■ .  -  /i-  -  t-..,.-: :  /- 

; , ,  ilrst  of .  ail .  vre  , should  increase  the,  mcreage  of  land  tilled  hy '  stu¬ 
dents,  There  are  entire  vilirges  which  lack  gardens  .of  the/s-Ue" 
specified  in  the  plans  of  the  .'nnistry,  3n  the  district  of  SUikodra, 
for  example,  none  of  the  school  gardens  are  provided.  Since  we  do  not 
believe  that  city  students  whotild  be  deprived  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
educational  sections  should  see  to  it  that  the  necessary  land  is  assured 
for  this  turpose. 
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,  the  qt^nization  of  ^rden  work  le  also  faulty.  Little  atteation 
1b  paid  to  working  in  squads^  keeping  notes,  theoretical  explanations 
on  planting  on  a  planned  hasls,  the  rational  use  of  tools,'  the  drawing 
of  conclusions,  etc.  All  these  would  help  students  'to  increase  their 
agricultural  knowledge i  To  coyrect  these  faults  instructors  should 
make  cafeful  use' of  all  prtntea  literature  on  methods, 

Por  the  first  time  this  year  the  subject  of  home  economics  has 
been  taught  at  junior  high  schools  to  provide  girls: with  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  successful  life,  this  subject  was  welcomed  both  by 
students  and  parents.  In  general  the  teaching  of  home:, economics  has 
spread  among  city  schools,  but  much  less  so  in  rural  schools.  Sewing, 
crocheting,  knitting,-  patching,  cutting,  pressing,  cooking,  cleaning, 
etc,  have  been  taught  in  these  home  economics  classes. 

Considering  the  Importance  of  home  economics  steps  should  be  taken 
to  increase  the  number  of  classes  in  which  this  subject'  is  taught, 
Tflihere  sewing  machines  are  lacking,  sewing  should  be  done  by  hand.  In 
cooking  the  resources  of  boarding  schools  and  student  gardens  should 
be  utilized.  The  Institute  of  Training  and  pedagogical  councils  should 
organize  classes  for  the  preparation  of  cadres  that  will  operate  in 
rural  areas;  and  educational  organs  should  provide  cadres  for  city 
schools.  The  ministry  will  publish  a  text  book  on  home  economics  for 
students.  Educational  organa  should  provide  the  required  material 
basis  for  this  work, 

3,  Our  secondary  schools  give  courses  in  polytechnic  education, 
which  establish  a' relationship  between  the  schools  and  life,  help  stu¬ 
dents  become  familiar  with  the  mala  elements  of  production  and  to  take 
an  active  part  in  production.  This  is  an  important  step  on  the  part 
of  secondary  schools  and  will  serve  to  train  our  youth  for  work,  both 
from  the  psyc.hological  and  the  practical  point  of  view. 

To  assure  further  progress  ,  in  this  direction  six  schools  have 
been  selected  for  experimentation  in  the  development  of  polytechnic 
instruction  with  industrial  aspects  (Tirana,  Shkoder,  lUrres)  as  well 
as  agricultural  aspects  (Fier,  Lusbnje,  Kavaje), 

The  results  of  work  that  has  been  done  to  the  present  are  fairly 
encouraging,'  A  large  number  of  secondary  schools,  with  the  help  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises  and  the  general  mobilization 
of  school  and  pedagogical  directors,  have  achieved  impressive  successes 
in  their  educational  programs.  Work  at  school  has  been  welcomed  both 
by  students  and  parents. 


let  119  iapvr  look  at  the  succehses  that  hav^  beSh  hchMTe4»  ^  begin 
with  we  shaui^  shy  that  this  year  the  number  of  schools  which  offer’ 
poly  technic,  instruction  has  increased,  -  Work  rooms  have  he^  more  . fully 
.equipped  with  tools,  and. useful  work  has  hesh  Aohe  ih;these  rooms. 

Ihus  i^^  their  works  with  .metal  the'  students’ of  ^he  seventh,  grhde,  hare 
i'eanied  how  to  work  mechanically  with  metals  and  the  iise  of'  tools  that  , 
cut  metals.  Students  have  learned  how  to  perform  major  tasks,  such  as 
cutting,  drilling,  etc,  .In  some  instances  students  have  produced., usefil 
objects , such  as  screw  drivers, ‘ hamraers,  drills,-  saws  etc,  as  well,  as 
models  for  the  production  of  other  tobls-.  In'other  oases  students  have 
drawn  .sketches  of^technical  ohjeets. 

Working  with  various  eiements' of  machinery,  students  of  the  ninth 
grade  have  learned 'how  to  make  major  machine  repairs  when  they  Imdle 
mechahi zed  work  -  repairs  that  touch ^the  basic  principles  of  theip  :  7 
education.  They  Mve  acquired  ^this  knowledge  by  taking  apart  and 
reassembling  various  kinds  of  .machines.  Good  wox’k -in  this  dlrecticin 
has  been  done  at  the  ”16  September”  gymnatium  of  Ikifres,  .the  "29  STovem- 
i  ber'’  gj^haa.ium  at  Shkoder,  the.  ,Eed  School,  -the  "Kosova”  schbpl,' ;ths. 7 
"January  11",  school  at  Tirana,  and  the  gymnaalUmb  ‘of  Elbasaa,,  ^  - 

Gjlnokoster,  'ITlora.  .  ■  :V.  • 

Eighth  grade  students  in  the.,  schools  af ,  agrieulturai  behtbhs  have 
learned,  in  their  courses  on,  the  cultivation  of  plants,  the  various  ,. 
ways  of  tlllihg  the  soil  .and  ,the.  use  'Cf '  agricultiizal  implemehts.' V 
have  also  acq.ulrbd  agrqt.bcbalcal  knQwlsdge.'  on  the  cultlvatlon:'‘'bf  the  ' 
main  agricultUfal  Crops  (grains,  industrial  plants,  fodder),  Ninth 
grade  students  have  learned  how  to  hJPeedlall  kinds  of  ^livestbck  and  tp 
build  “stables  for  ,ddmesticated,anijnal,8.  Students  of  th'ie  Same 
have  learned  the,  charactefistiq.s  and  .construction,  of  agricultural  ma- 
chineiy,  such  as  combines,',  plows,  .etc,  iJhls  knbwled^  -^  gained 

-through  •practical  work  in  agricultural  opoperativesi-  state  farms,  trac¬ 
tor  and  machine  stations  and  school  gardens.  The  best  restiits  along 
these  lines  have  been  achieved  by  the  hi^  schools  at  lushnje  and  Eier, 

•Eor  the  first  tlie  this  year,  a -two-hour  a  week  course''  in  prac.tlcal 
prod'uct ioh'  Was  Introduced  in  henthygrade  classes ,  .  In'  blty  ischobls  this 
course  was  given  near  industrial  plants,  while  in  agricultural  centers  ■ 
it  was  given  near  agricultural  enterprises^  cooperatives  and  the- land 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  .gymnasi'ums,  -.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  spite 
of  many' difflcTiltles;  thb  resxilts  have  been, achieved  surpassed  expec-. 
tatlonsV  both  fPom  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of -  800:0018  thait 
this  eourse'an^  from  trie  point  of  view  of  the  .quality  of  the  Work- that 
has  been  done i  This  success  was  ma^e  possible- by  the  .help  given  to*  ' 
students  by  workers,  .engineers,  peasants  and  enterprise  directors. 


In  cities  students  have  used  various  indxistrial  ^hines  in  work¬ 
ing  with  textiles  and  cotton  materials,  in  melting  metals,  in  automobile 
repairs,  in  generators,  etc.  All  this  work  has  been  accomplished  accord¬ 
ing  to  jdans  provided  by  the  ministry;  and  it  should  be  added  that  in 
general  the  demands  of  these  plans  have  been  met.  In  agricultural 
centers  this  kind  of  work  has  followed  an  agricultural  calendar  provided 
by  the  ministry,  which  did  not  specify  preliminary  practice  with  models 
prior  to  the  making  of  various  objects. 

Through  tais  production  work  the  students  have  made  many  useful 
objects,  following  the  plans  provided  by  industrial  enterprises.  In 
some  schools  students  have  also  taken  examinations  ■which  classified 

into  certain  groups  according  to  their  productive  capacity.  In 
Shkoder,  for  example,  five  students  out  of  47  proved  their  ability  to 
be  categorized  with  group  2;  and  in  working  ■wi'Ua  cotlion  materials, 
four'  students  out  of  37  won  the  ri^t  to  be  classified  with  category 

3,  while  the  rest  were  categorized  with  group  2,  In  Elbasan,  froia  a 
group  of  64  students  vho  were  examined,  six  were  categorized  with  group 

4,  20  'With  group  3^  and  38  'with  group  2,  In  Durres  34  students  won  the 
ri^t  to  be  jdaced  in  category  2,  'vdiile  some  o'Uaers  ■were  placed  in  cate- 
gory  3.  Grood  results  in  practical  production  have  also  been  achieved  by 
"the  ten'th  grade  of  the  Red  School  and  the  "Qemal  S'fcafa"  gymnasium  at 
Tirana,  as  well  as  at  the  "Raqi  Qirinjdii"  gymmsixm  at  Korea. 

Obviously  practical  productive  work  in  our  schools  does  not  yet 
aim  to  place  s'tudents  in  "the  ca'tegoiy  of  workers;  bUt  nevertheless  we 
call  it  a  positive  step  in  the  ri^t  direction  that  students  have  proved 
their  ability  to  be  included  in  some  category  as  workers. 

Practical  production  agricult'ural  work  has  also  gone  well  in  oixr 
schools,  especially  at  Fier,  Bilisht,  Lushnje,  Kavaje,  etc.  Students 
have  worked  wi-th  special  care  in  applying  agrotechhical  laws,  have  kept 
notes;  and,  .'vdierever  they  work  in  schools  gardens  (in  Fier  and  Kaveje, 
for  example),  students  have  tried  "to  surpass  the  productivity  of  members 
of  cooperatives. 

School  directors . have  pointed  out  that  production  work  has  imbued 
students  wi'Ua  the  rl^t  feelings  for  work,  and  there  have  been  no  oc¬ 
casions  'vhere  discipline  has  suffei^.  ‘  • 

All  these  facts  are  encouraging  and  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
improve  further  our  work  for  increasing  the  courses  of  polytechnic 
education  and  to  achieve  new  progress  .  During  the  hew  year  we  shall 
give  ninth  grade  classes  in  au'fcomobile  and  electrotechnic  studies  from 
•the  industrial  point  of  View,  while  schools  that  en^hasize  agricifLtural 
studies  ■will  study  the  tractor  instead  of  the  automobile. 
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In  including  these  new  subjects  in  ninth  grade  classes  we  <s«»i^lete 
the  cycle  of  polytechnic  studies  as  specified  in  our  pro^^  projects. 
With  this  end' in  view,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  better  equipment  for 
mnual  work  rooms  that  have  been  bviilf  near  ■  schools ;  mke  certain’ that 
the  equipment  is  psed  by  at  least  two  schools;  and  build’  work  roc^ 
for  the  schools  tkat  lack  "themw  ihe  help  of  enterprises  will  be  neede 
for  this  purpose#"  to  other  hand,  the  cadres  ■that  will  give  instruct- 
tion  in  these  rooms  should  be  prepared  more  carefully,-  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  during  the  new  year  students  in  cities' shoifLd  work 
not  only  in  worltshbips  and  factories,  but  also  in  constaniction,  becaxise 
we  will  soqn .feel  'the  lack  of  construction  workers  since  most  students 
go  into  industrial  production.  For  the  improvement  of  practical  agri¬ 
cultural  work  during  the  new  year,  we  shall  continue  our  regular  .  : 
programs  but  not  only  on  the  basis < of  ah  agricultural  calendar  since 
•that  is  -the  Qialy' way  for  students  to  see  'the  results  of  their  .own  work. 
To  improve  work  done  in  connection  with  polytechnic  studies,  school 
directors  and  inspectors,  and  the  Ministry  of  Education,  should  work 
harder  for  the  desired  results.  Moreover,  existing  textbooks  should 
also  be  completed  arid  improved. 

k,  toe  of  the  duties  that  is  particularly  emphasized  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Albania  in  its  resolution 
on  "the  improvement  of  school  work  is  the  education  of  the  younger  genera 
tion  in  love  for  work.  To  achieve  "this,  we  need  not  only  -the  training  . 
students  get  in  school,  particularly  in  polytechnic  st\idies,  but  also 
their  participation  in  socia,!  work  and  self-service.  Such  activities 
are  helpful  to  the  students'  love  for  work. 

During  this  school  year  social  work,  which  is  benefici^,  was 
organized  more  effectively,  and  consumed  sbiiie  ten-'fcwelve  days  of  -Uie 
school  year.  According  to  their  age,  students  worked  in  the  maintenance 
of  gardens,  for  the  preparation  of  school  instruments,  for  'the  iuprove- 
ment  of  sports  equipment,  for  keeping  school  lawns  green  etc.  Ifemy 
students  also  worked  in  keeping  city  and  village  lawns  green,  helped 
cooperative  members  in  agricultural  work,  and  helped  enterprises  to 
keep  coiirtyards  and  machine  parts  clean,  etc. 

Moreover,  after  •Uae  school  year  ended,’  social  work  was  organized 
according  to  a  regular  program  in  all  schools,  except  in  the  district 
of  Durres  and  Tirana,  Ihis  "taught  students  how  "bo  work  at  various  ■tasks 
Now  we  must  profit  from  the,  experience  of  ■this  school  year  so  "that  good 
social  work  ■will  have  the  desired  effects.  First  of  all,  we  should  not 
expect  children  to  do  work  that  is  unsuitable  for  "their  age,  since  such 
work  would  not  only  hxrrt  them  physically,  but  will  also  have  a  negative 
effect  educationally,  to  "the  o'ther  hand,  ■we  should  not  allow  stixdents 
to  do  sloppy  and  perfuctory  work.  On  the  contraiy,  social  work  for 
students  should  be  organized  effectively  so  "that  every  student  -will 
see  the  fruits  of  his  own  work.  We  should  organize  coarpe'tetive  con'bests 
form  cadres  and  brigades  for  work  and  announce  "the  resxilts  of  this  labor 
In  this  way  ■we  will  de'velop  an  incentive  for  work  and  •ttie  students  will 
be  educated  to  like  work, 
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Aside  frcm  the  beneficial  ■  or^aMzatien  of  social 
year,  nany  districts  have  taken  the  initiative  to  put  into  practice  the 
idea  of  self-service  in  urban  schooie.  At  the  economic  and  Financial. 
OJechnical  Institu^,  the  polytechnic^  school  V7th^  ]^^  the  Tirana.  , 

’’ICosova''  School,  '^e  silas^  ^'Qv  Goraajaku’'  school^  schools 

in  Korea  and  ojtnpkhstei^i  student  organisations  have  in®lemented,:i&e_ 
principle  of  sblf-serviee  in  keeping  their  own  rooms  clean,  take  care 
of  school  groun(|8,  etc;  'Bie  experience  of  these  schools  sh, owe. that 
students  are  per^ect!!^  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  schools. 

In  all  these  s^bpis  clehniiness  has  prevailed  throu^  the  ef forts  of., 
students.  *  ^  f '’r 

Starting  with  results  already  achieved,  we  believe  that  during 
the  ccaning  school  year  self-service  should  be  practiced-  in  a  large 
number  of  boarding  CcHbolSi  aiid  that  the  idea  of  self-service,  should  -  ^ 
be  Kitended  to  schbols  of  41I  categories,  from  the  third  grade  and  up¬ 
wards,  taking  under  consideration  the  age, -.the  physical  capabilitiesj 
of  students  and  guarding  their  health.  Students  may  pe,rticipate  in  . 
keeping  their  class  rooms  clean,  planting  trees,  keeping  books  and 
educational  instruments  in  go^  order,  maintaining  disoipllne>  keeping 
courtyards  arid  sport'flelds  cieari,  etc.  Older  students  may  participate 
in  repairing  furriitufe  arid  bchool  buildings  .  ‘  Besides  these  te,sks  and  .  , 
the  work  studerifk  jp'erfbrTti  in  keeping  bedrooms  and  dining  halls,  clean, 
boarding  school;  s.tuderib  may  even  pat<di(  blothes  and  wash'  small,  articles 
like  socks,  har^CrchiCfs/'-fetc.  • "  •  ^  : 

It  is  believed,  that  even  students  of  technical  schools  and  other 
hi^er  institutions;: of  Icainihg  should  tales  a  hand/  in  taking  care  of 
laboratories^  clinics,  ■study  roomsy  etc*,.-' and  they -should  participate  • 
in  cleaning  agrlcialtm^  schbol  plots,  dining  halls>  rest  rooms  etc.  •,  .  .  . 

Educational  of gans>  in  cooperatibn.’wi'th-'youth  and  mass  organizations  . 
should  explain  the  performance  of  these  duties  to  students  and  parents  „ 
so  that  -they  can  be  undefs-fcood  fully  arid  so  that  the  school  will  be  .  . 
able  to  depend  on  them. 

On  the  other  hand.  School  directors^  educational  sections  and  : 
teachers  shotCLd"' take '  s-teps  to  organize  -this  kind.. of  work  effectively  •. 
from  'the  very  beginning  of  "the  school  year,  see  to  it  that  it  is  . not  ,  . 
neglected  throiighout  the  year  and  spread  the  beneficial  e^tperience 
gained  therein.  ’  -  "  ■  •  ^ 
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...  .  I.II.  .DiaCIPLirffi  AHD  GOOD  EEH4VI0R 

Along  wi til  successes  in  teaching  and  learning,  our  schools  have 
also  made  progress  in  the  moral  and  ideological  education  of  .  students  . 
Educational  work  and  teaching  methods  have  been  improved  from  year  to 
year.  Here.  we.,  shall  speak  only  about  the  moral  aspects  of  education 
and  the  behavior  of  students. 

School  discipline  and  student  behavior  are  explained  in  the  "Rules, 
for  Students"  which  is  the  law  of  school  life.  Ihis  book  of  rules  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  duties  that  the  student  has  in  school,  outside  the  class¬ 
room,  in  the  family  and  in  spciety  in  general.  Ikifortunately  these  rules 
are  not  fully  implemented.  Discipline  is  often  traa^led  upon  both  in 
school  and  outside  it,  at  home  and  in  public  places.  Np  organized 
effort  has  been  vindef taken  to  familiarize  students  with  these  rules, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  students  behave  according  to  these  rules. 

With  few  exceptions,  at  all  schools  that  have  been  investigated 
with  this  pui^se  in  mind,  there  were  stiidents  who  were  absent  without 
good  reason,  and  students  who  came  to  school  without  having  done  their 
home  work,  without  books  or  notebooks.  It  is  understood  that  such  be¬ 
havior  impedes  the  educational  progress  of  students.  This  sort  of 
behavior  is  particularly  premlent  in  rural  junior  high  schools. 

Many  students,  especially  in  the  cities,  have  no  respect  for 
their  teachers,  for  their  parents  and  for  all  grown-ups  generally. 
Teachers,  school  directors,  leaders  of  youth  organizations  and  Pioneers 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  these  signs  of  bad  behavior,  or  at  least 
they  remain  indifferent.  Some  teachers  often  complain  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  lack  discipline  and  behave  badly,  but  they  do  not  analyze  this 
behavior  in  the  meetings  of  the  pedagogical  council,  so  that  they  can 
learn  how  to  develop  a  conscientious  discipline  respect  for  the  rules 
of  conduct  in  their  students,  and  how  to  implement  the  book  of  rules 
that  have  been  drafted  for  this  purpose.  All  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  regular  meetings  are  held  in  schools  by  the  pedagogical 
coxincil  to  discuss  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  discipline  students 
who  have  broken  the  rules  or  have  insulted  this  or  that  teacher. 

Ihese  council  meetings  discuss  and  decide  if  a  st\ident  should  get 
a  lower  mark  for  conduct  or  whether  he  should  be  e^^elled.  We  are 
not  opposed  to  measures  that  are  taken  to  discipline  stxidents  \&io 
have  broken  the  rules  or  have  behaved  badly,  since  Such,  measures  also 
have  their  own  educational  values  j  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
proper  place  to.  discxjss  su<jh  measures  is  at  the  meetings  Of  the  council. 

Idiy  is  it  not  analysed  how  parents,  teachers,  class  monitors, 
youth  and  pioneer  organisiations  should  workito  teach  students  how  to 
speak  like  educated  people,  respect  discipline  and  older  people,  etc? 
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Wot  only  are  there  no  fndtful  efforts' direction,  hut  it 
also  often  happens  that  the  teacher  hiiaself,  through  his  weak  attitude 
towards  work  and  his  incorrect  hehavior,  sets  a  had.  example  for  his 
students.  Biere, are,  teachers  .>dio  hr6ak  SciioOl.discipline  and  rules; 
come  late  and  tmpriepared  to  class;.,  look  dirty  arid  .unshaven  itod 
dressed,  etc;  ‘  This  fia^TOOus  i“oue  frdquerit^  in  rural  schools,  idaich^^'a^ 
situated  far  from.' th^  i^ach-  of  inspectors;  hut  occassionaliy  we  see 
such  Spectacles  in  urban  schools  too.  !Dien  there  sxe  other  teachers 
•vdao  use  the  IdLnd  of  language  that  is  not  suitable  for  an  .educator  or.  a 
a  cultured  person,  .speak  harshly  to  students  and  iusulti  them  hy  using 
unnecestory 'Words.  '  ^.V.; 

-Some- teachers oh  the  pretext  that  they  wish  to  he  close  to  stu¬ 
dents  conduct  themdelyes  in  manner  altogether,  too  literal- towards’ 
them  and  hold  di-scussiona  hack  .and  forth' witoput  tryi-ng 'to  griard  the 
respect  that 'eo^ch  should  have  -tor  the  other  and _\rltb.out  keeidug  in  " 
mind  the  diffe'rehce  thati.exlsts  between  Student' and  teacher. 

All  these  things  are  -a  bad  influence  on  students  .end  their  con-  , 
duct,  and  obstruct  process  in  their  studies,  and  at  the  sa.me  time 
damage  toe  authority  of  toe  teacher,  toich  we  are  trying  to  raise  . 
hi^er  and  hi^er.  ■ . .  -  • ;  .  '  , 

During  toe  new  .school  year  we  shall  endeavor  to  strengthen 
school  discipline  an^  improve  toe  conduct  of  students*  School  di¬ 
rectors  and  educational  organs,  shoxild  he  setore  with  toose  teachers 
too  set  a  had  example  .for  students  and  thus  lower  the  prestige  of  the  . 
schools..  -V  "'.',,1 

Comrades.'  During  the  hew  school  year  we  shall  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  solution  of  toe  following  prohlems,  since- their 
solution  will  improve  ail  educational  work;’ 

1.  The  strug^e  for  In^roving  toe  quisLLity  of  teaching  and  as-- 
suring  faster- student  progress  remains  one.  Of  the  chief  duties  for' 
schools  in  all  categoriss,  for  all  education)^  prganB  and  workei’s.'  ' 
For  this  purpose  we  should  teke  toe  following  steps;  :  ; 

First,  we  sho^d  pay  speclsJ.  attention  to  ^e  .quality  of  teaching 
so  that  teaching  itotobdS  .will  he  improved  continuously --  so  that 
teachers  will  have  the  riiJit  seieintific  ideas^  will  he  able  to  explain 
new  ii»teilal  felly,  and  will  offer  students  Instruction,  in  ..a  wely  that 
will  enable  them  to  retain  the  .new  ksaowledge^t^^  With  thi'e  .  , 

end  in  view  we  toould  demand  '  ^  ^ 
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—  Mast  be  jaore  serious  in  the  of  their  daily  lessons, 

in  the  selection  of  new  material  that  is  to  be  offered  in  the  -classroom, 
in  assigning  work  to  be  done  in  class  or,  at  hQme>  in  arranging  the 
various  objects  ti^t  are  used  to  make  lessons  concrete,  and  in  the 
develojanent  of  all  types .  of  practical  work, 

-  Must  \ise  the  time  in  the  classroom  ratiohally  so  taaat  students 
will  profit  as  much  as  possible  frcm  the  instruction  teachers  offer  them. 

•  l^t  use  the  best  possible  meHiods,  and  the  most  suitable,  so 
that  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  ^ll  be  easier  and  more  readily 
imderstandable ,  . , ,  ■ ' 

r  Must  allow  enough  time  for  the  presentation  Of  new  material, 
by  using  special  and  carefully  selected  exercises  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  languages,  and  experiments  in  the  natxiral  sciences,: 
etc.  ■  ■ 

-  Must  devote  particular  attention  to  the  process  of  making  stu¬ 
dents  more;  active,  inspiring  them  with  the  desire  “for  independent  work 
and  creative  activities.  Instead  of  following  iiie  example  of  many 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  languages,  \dio  call  a  student  to  the  black¬ 
board  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  and  order  the  other  students  to  . 
solve  "ttie  same  problem  in  their  notebooks  (which  does  not  mean  that 
each  student  will  solve  the  problem  through  his  own  efforts),  teachers 
sho\ild  be  resuired  to  have  students  solve  all  problems  independently 
in  class;  and  every  teacher  should  malse  certain  that  each  sttident  is 
doing  his  work  without  help  from  olhefs.  By  watching  students  and 
seeing  to  That  extent  they  are  capable  of  working  independently  in 
class,  a  teacher  can  learn  -jdiat  knowledge  each  student  is  acquiring  and 
retaining;  and  he  will  be  in  a  letter  position  to  separate  the  poor  . 
students  from  the  good  ones,  and  to  decide  how  difficult  "the  problems 
and  exercises  that  he  assigns  for  home  work  should  be. 

.  Secondly,  we  should  have  a  stricter  supervision  over  the  knowledge 
that  students  acquire  and  over  assignments  for  home  work.  Supeivlsion 
over  the  work  of  students  arid  verification  of  the  knowled^  Ihey  possess 
play  an  important  role  in  raising  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning. 
For  this  purpose  we  should: 

-  Demand  that  teachers  examine  systematically  notebooks  Wherein 
students  have  worked  out  class  and  home  assignments,  especially  in 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  l^guages,  not  only  to  make  certain  that 
exercises  a3?e  worked  out  regularly  and  hea.tiy,  but  also  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  quality  of  knowledge  that  a  Student  has  acquired  and  of  his 
ability  to  solve  problems...  To  save 'time,  the  teacher  shOTild  examine 
these  notebooks  not  in  class,  but  outside  it;  Sdbool  directors  and 
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'  inspectors' 'should  supervise  more  rlgb'rbuBly  .e:«minatiw  of  notebooks 
this  year.  We  should  na  loi^ir  allow  students  to  ne^ect  old  notebooks 
for  thb  S8^-of  getting  new  ones  j  ai^  ya^^oiild  no  longer  allow  stu- 
•  dents  to  tear  up  their- old  h’dtebboks/'\4iicti  is  even  worse.  Student 
notebooks  reflect  the  work  of  "the  teacher.  Students  should  be,  -taught 
to  keep  notebooks  Inr  good- boriaition  f rom  th©  yery  beglnniiig  of  the  year, 
■sincb ‘this  Pi^ctice  also  jae^  ef^ecti-ve  supervision  of  a  -teacher's 


“  '  ^  the  other  hand,  we  should  strengthen  our  stQiervlsion  over  a 

'Student'S  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  eliainating  the  practice  of  wasting 
time  wl-th  unnecessaiy  questions  and  excessive,  intervention  on  -t^e  pert 
of  teachers.  (Rations;  should  be  carefully  thought  out  so  that  they 
'^ii'feveQl  how  much  a  student- knows  j  and  exami-nation  forms-  should  be 


worked,  out  id-tii  greater  care  co  -that  more  students  can  be  exsMned  in 
less  time;"  All  students  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  wey  each 


student  ani:wers  a  question,  so  -that  -they  will  aDl.  be  ready  to  make  -the 
necessary  corrections,  since  ih -this  -way -the  knowledge  of  the  qh-feire 
cXasb  can  be  supervised.  '  dhis  point  is  of  particular  ia^rtance  since 
oh  the  one  hand  it,  raises  "the  qu^ity  of  teaching  and  compels  the  stu¬ 
dent  "to  be  well  prepared  for  his  lessons  j  and-  on -the'  o-ther  haha,  -the 
•  student  corrects  his  mi.s-tsikeo  and  coa^e-tes  his  knowledge ,‘ from  -the 


answer  oth«jr  s-tuci ent s  give . 


In  ^connection  wi-th  -the  supervislbn  of  "the  laaowledgs  of  "Students 
we  shbuid.  explain  -two  important  s-teps'  taken  by -tiie  Ministry  of  Education  i 


•  '  aV  'bn  -the  basis  of  requests  from  many  teachers,-  -the  nI^nlstry^  de¬ 
cided  that;  beginning  with  this  School  year,  schools  of  genereQ.  education 
shotiid-  di-y-ide  the  school  year  into  -three-month  periods,  •instep  of  four 
■bimes-ters,,  and  ellmi,na-te  grade  examihatlons,  with  -Ora  exception  of  the 
final '  examlhatipn  for  -the  fovirth  grade  and  "the  grad-uation  examination 
for  the  ninth  'grade.  It  took  this  s-tep  to  iiiq>rove  -the  quality  of , , 
teaching  to  achieve  a  more  effective  supervision,  over-' -the  knowledge 
;  acquired  by, stvxd^ts  and  -to  relieve  students  from  excessive.burdens- 
tbws.M-the  end  of  -the  school  year.  However,  .it  should  be  no-^d  -that 
"the  di-vision  'of  ,-the  school  year  into  -three-month  period^^  ins-tead  of 
•Oie  foimef  fbxxr  bimesters  must  not  be  -taken  to  mean  less  supervision, 
especially  now  -fciiat  annual  exaudnations  huve  aleo  been  eliiilnated.  The 
eliid.nation  ,of  -these:  ejauninatibns  msanS ,  a  stricter  .dally  -  st^ejrvision 
6ver;  -the:^bwiedge.!of,  students.-^  ^ 


To  assure  the  effectiveness  Of  "tii.S;  Supe:^sion,  s-tudbhtS  should 
^be  -gi-ven  tes-ts,  ,»ot  .-pn  -the  lesSbh  of  -^e  ^ day,  but  rather  on’ inp 
"themes  of  "thS  edu^tional: program,  after  ^ese,  -&emes  have  been  -well 
developed,  th^ii^  repeti-tlcsi.  Such  -wfit-ts^  tes-ts  should  be  gi-ven  in 
languages,  literature,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  should 


be  ^ven  only,  once  a  mcmth/ tribiich  means  -airee  in  a  Ifchree-month  period. 
Schools  will  be  sent  a  methodical  oxder  on  the  subject  of, supervising 
a  student's  knowledge.  Ihere  is  a  danger  that  some  teanhe.rs  anxious  for 
the  three-month  marks,  aay  neglect  to  give  these  tests  till  the  end  of 
•toe  toree-mon'to  period,  and  in  this  way  annual  tests  may  tv^  i°,to 
toree-monto -tests.  It  may  also  happen  that  too  many -bests -^11  be ’ 
concentrated  in  one  week  or  one  day,  which  would  be  a, bujdea  bh  students 
and  mi#t  be  harmful  -bo  their  studies.  To  prevent,  such  an  eventuali-by, 
teachers  must  plan  supervisory  tests  according  to  a  regular  three-mon-to 
schedule)  specifying  how.  many  tests  he  will  give  and  -when  he  will  gi-ve 
toem,  and  keeping  in  mind  toat  s-tudehts  of  one  class  should  not  have 
more  toan  •two  .tests  of  tois  sort  a  -vreek,  and  not  more,  than  one  in  one 
day.  This  matter  should  be  decided  upon  by  school,  directors  when  they 
make  -toree-monto  plans. 

b«  In  order  to  have  a  xinified  cvalviation  of -the  knowledge  acquired 
by  students,  ,we  think  toat  tois  year  we  shall  begin  to  use  certain  norms 
for  toe  evaluation  of  a  s-budent's  progress  in  mathematics  and  languages 
in  elementary,  junior  hi^  and  secondary  schools.  Thiis  step  •will  also 
help  in  raising  toe  quality  of  teaching.  These  norms  were  used  ex- 
perimen-tally  last  year  by  certain  teachers  in  toe  districts  of  Tirana, 
Shkoder,  Korea,  and  Elbasan.  Teachers  who  undertook  these  e:cperiments 
expressed  different  opinions  of  them:  some  toinlc  hi^ily  of  them  par¬ 
ticularly  for  rural  areas;  -vhile  others  did  not  toinlc  toem  useful. 

These  norms  have  been  corrected  on  toe  basis  of  these  opinions  and  in 
accordance  wi-to  conditions  that  exist  in  our  schools.  We  toink  we 
should  put  them  at  toe  disposal  of  teachers  tois  year  so  toat  toey  may 
be  used  in  evaluating  a  student’s  -work.  Like  everything  new,  toeir 
iraplemen-tation  will  run  into  cer-tain  difficulties.  It  is  therefore 
toe  duty  of  school  directors,  assis-tant  director  and  inspectors  to 
apply  -these  norms  from  toe  very  beginning  of  toe  school  year,  and 
toey  should  see  toat  toese  norms  do  not  serve  to  make  a  student's  -work 
more  difficvilt,  but  to  inalce  teachers  more  conscien-bious  so  toat  toeir 
teaching  will  improve  in  quali-by.  Moreover,  every  school  end  district 
shotiLd  analjrze  toe  results  achieved  through  toese  norms  at  the  end  of 
every  three  montos  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  tois  analysis  toey  shoiild 
make  suggestions  to  toe  minls-bry  at  toe  end  of  the  year* 

2.  School  direebors  and  inspectors  should  exercise  s-bricter 
supervision  over  toe  work  of  "beachers. 

a:hool  directors  and  dis-brict  inspectors  have  the  possibility 
to  exercise  a  close  supervision  oyer  -teaching.  School  directors  and 
toeir  assis-tants  are  carrying  now  a  lesser  teaching  bu:^h  so  -that 
toey  -will  have  more  time  for  supervision.  As  for  district  inspectors, 
toeir  number  has  been  increased  in  every  district,  so  -toat  now  one  in¬ 
spector  supervises  from  20  to  30  schools  and  frean  100  to  120  teachers. 
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starting  wi«i  the  first  (lays  of  school,  directors  and  their  asslst^ts- 
should  concentrate  t^elr  efforts  in  supervising  the.  method  a  teacher 
uses  in  teaching  one  single  program  theme,  .and  pot  oh  thejnmher  of 
hotirs  spent  in  t^chiiig  at  different  times.  ..  With  this  eni  in  view> 
it  is  necessary  to  make  very  careful  preparations  .for  the  task  of  su¬ 
pervision.  Particular  attention  must  he  devoted  to  the  •way 'a  teacher 
has  taught  a  certain  theme  (how  many  .hours  he  has  spent  in  teaching  it, 
how  many  tests  he. has  ^-ven  or  ihat  practical  work  he  has  assl^ed,' how 
often  he  has  repeats  explanations -or  to  That  ext^t  he  has  st^rvised 
the  work  of  his  students,  etc.)*  In  other  words,  a  teacher's' work  In 
the  classroom  must  hie  looked  at  from  every  angle  so  that  it  can  he  ■ 
known  how  successful  he  has  heen  in  imparting-  luiowledge  that  students 
can  retain.  Directors  should  also  visit  classrooms,  and. see  how  sound 
idle  lessons  are  frcto  the  point  of  view  of  science,  ideology  and- metho¬ 
dology.  Finally  the  knowled^,  capahility  and  skill  of  students  should 
he  strictly  supervised  hy  school  directors  and  their  assistants  hy  ex*' 
amining  student  notehodlcs,  the  tests  students  have  to  -take,  the 
progress  that  a  class  makes  as  a  -v^ole,  the  answers -students  glve>  ' 
orally  or  in  writing,  to  questions  that  have  .  heen  asked  hy' the' directbr 
through  the  teacher..  Supervisory  -irork  of  this  -kind  -will  yield  sound  '  ' 
conclusions  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  teacher -'s  work,  noting  successes 
and  faults  alike.,,  and  specifying  concrete  tasks  for  futi^  ' 

The  evaluation  of  a 'student  *s  work  ^guld  not  .he  "tesed  on  the  ■ 
marks  he  gets  hut  bn'the  qlmillty -of -the  knowledge  he  acquires,  hiS  • 
ability  €ind  skill,  verified  hy  the  school,  director,,  assisi^t  director 
and  inspector.  In  this  way  a  teacher's  work  will/he  judged.  ;pn  the  ' 
basis  of  results^'  leniency  in  giving  marks  will  .he  avoided  ^d  the 
quality  of  teaching  'Will  imi»rove  since  teachers  •will  he  i^re  conscien¬ 
tious  in  'bhdr  work.  * 

To  improve  "the  quail ty"  of  'teaching,  it  is.  ^so  necessary  td 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  pedagogical  council .  Ghere  ihduld  he  more  ' 
criticism  and  self-criticism  in  educational  work.  All  teacherP  should 
he  concerned  with  general  educational .  problems  \dii.ch  are  pointed  out 
hy  'the  analysis  of  classroom  work.  Ghe  pedagogical. .council  ShCuld  ' 
■take  under  considera'tion  not  only  classes  ■wl'th  a  record  of  weak 
performance,  hut,  also  the  system  of  teaching  used  hy  individual 
teachers  in  courods  •viiere  little  progress;  is  made . 

School  inspectors  should  supervise,  not  only  'the  teaching ’methods 
of  teachers,  hut  also  the  system  vised  hy  school  directors  in'  .supeiS  •' 
•visoty  work;  and  they  should  help  directors  towai^  the  realizaii^^ ' 
of  a  more  fruitful  supervision. 
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3»  Ill  view  of  the  f&tt  that  the  quality  of  teaching  depends  on 
the  teacher  and  on  his  genexal  preparation  for  disdiarging  of  his 
duties,  school  directors  and  educational  organs  and  especially  the 
Institute  of  Training  and  pedagogical  groups,  should  take  steps  to 
raise  the  theoretical  and  methodical  quality  of  teaching.  .For  this 
purpose  they  should  take  the  following  measures: 

First,  the  methodology  of  a  teacher’s  work,  inside  and  outside  the 
school,  should  he  organized  more  effectively.  Groups  concerned  with 
teaching  methods  and  committees  concerned  ^th  the  preparation  of 
courses,  should  he  more  energetic  in  their  work,  dliis  point  has  been 
emphasized  Bffiuiiy  times  before.  However,  these  groups  still  show  con** 
siderahle  weaknesses  since  their  work  is  insufficiently  organized  and 
educational  organs  do  not  supervise  their  work  effectively*  Their 
work  is  perfunctory  and  in  many  cases  totally  ttnqrganized.  ,pf  the  ^ 
teachers  that  were  supposed  to  attend  the  conference  on  methods  of 
teaching  at  Ura  Vajgurore  (Oil  B3^dge)  in  the  district  of  Herat,  ten 
of  them  were  absent  -•-  among  iiiem  the  very  man  who  'ma  going  to  write 
a  report  on  this  conference  for  the  ministiy.  But  since  a;  ministry 
Inspector  was  present  at  this  conference,  its  Chairman  was  obliged  to 
write  the  report  himself*  In  Stalin  the  conference  on  methods  had 
held  ttfo  or  three  meetings  by  Ifeirch. 

Educational  sections  and  pedagogical  groups  should  organize  semi¬ 
nars  and  meetings  on  actual  methods  \:ised  in  presenting  different 
courses  in  class,  particularly  courses  in  the  Mbanian  language  and 
methematics  idiich  suffer  from  peculiar  weaknesses.  Baey  should  or¬ 
ganize  practice  teaching  with  new  and  inexperienced  teachers,  so  that 
they  will  learn  bow  to  implement  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
educational  program,  how  to  prepare  themselves  for  each  individiml 
lesson,  how  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching  the  practical 
work  of  stxidents,  how  to  carry  out  experiments  and  become  acquainted 
with  educational  instruments,  etc.  Pedagogical  and  high  schools 
should  serve  as  centers  for  the  discussion  of  teaching  methods  by  all 
district  teachers.  Pedagogical  groups  should  give  special  help  to 
rural  teachers. 

During  this  school  year  we  will  have  a  number  of  important  docu¬ 
ments  that  will  help  us  to  improve  educational  work: 

a)  Methodically  -vnltten  papers  on  language  teaching  in  elementary 
schools, 

b)  Methodically  written  papers  for  the  teaching  of  languages  in 
^xmior  high  and  high  schools. 

c)  Methodically  written  papers  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
in  junior  hi^  schools. 
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Obese  papers  are  the  result  of  certain  supervisory  tasks  the  . 
ministrjf 'ca:ftc’ied  'put  'in  seine  dlstrlets,  and.  they  raise  .questions  .-feat  . 
concern  iiie  j^foi^eht  Pf  -tieach^^  in  these  subject's., ,  ,  Obey  .should. 
therefore  be  caref^y  dPnaidered  hhd  ^pleinented  by  eve^  ,teach.er„  , 

It  is  the  duty  of  tchboi  dijtectors;;  .  chaipjan  of  cop*se,  cp^ 
inspectors  "and  thoise'  ’eoncerned  ^  ^ 

rigorously  supeirvise  the  ititpienientatiPh  ‘of  the  content  of  these  papers^ 
and  to  analyze,  the  results  of  this  i^lementati on  at,  the,,  e;^  ,of  .eye^ 
three  ^nths)  . ;y'‘ . . ,  ..  -•  ; 

To  give-  more  eff ective' help,  to  jileinentary  and  ru^  schppl. teachers, 
■vdio  teach  eoliective  classes^  ‘soi^  books  will  be  published,  ■t&ts  year  on 
■j^e  teachirig  of  maiiiettiatics.  In  "^bse  books ‘lessons  on  this  , subject  . 

axe  ;^dnned  hpur  by  h^  Moreover,  for  .  the  third  grade .  p.f.  rured  schools, 
that  hare'cpilebtive  Classes,  certain  tables  have  been,. prepared  and  will, 
be  used'-'to  teach' students  independently  of  the  teacher,.  ;v^ile.  the  ...  ..  .  . . 
teac±ier’ is’ ihstrecting  'smo'ther  class.  ,  .f.  ,  ,  ■  . 

-It  is  the- duty  of  st^oOl '^rectors,  inspectors  and.pedago^cal  , 
groups  to  lirge  ‘teachers ;  to  mas-ter  and  iinplement  these  materials  so  . . ,  . 
•that  their  work  will'* be  org^iZed  more  effectively.  : .  . 

Secondly,  we  should  increase  our  efforts  in  stud^hg  and  spread- 
ing  "the  experience  of  the  best  teachers..  All  means  at  .per  disposal  ; 
should  be  'used  fOr  this  px^ose  by  directors,  inspectors,  the ,  Ins-bitote.  ■; 
of  Training '-and  pedagogidai  spebi^^^  beCQpd&ry  and  hi^ef  insti^-y- 

tutes  of  leaxhing  Bhbuia  epnehin  thehis^ves  'i^th’ this  problem.  .  First 
of  all  ‘we  sfaoxild  determine- Which  .is  th.e.'hest  experience,  in  teaching,,,  „ 

and  then  go  to' work' in every  teacher., 

Pedagb^'cal'  reading  shodld  be'  prgi^i.zed  .'with,  ^eatcr.  care  during 
the'  recess  af'ter  ■tiie'  speond  three.-monti  period,  (March^ ;  and.  '^e  ■tekts 
for  these  readings  should  ^  ^i®f^^^t®d 'to  teachers  a't  the.,  very  be-, 
ginning  of •  this  school  '  year,'  .r  ;  ^ 

Then  exhibits  shoxild  be  organized  at  the  Institute  of  Training, 
pedagogical  centers  and  schools,  where  teachers  ■will  dem&nstra'te  the 
best  experience  in  teaching,  students  ■will  show,  their  hes't  witten  , 
work,  ■  and  ■teachers  will  also  ,  show  some  of  "the , Ph'jects  they  made  for 
teaching  purposes,  etc-.  •' 

v'  .^be 'best  teaching" 'experience  should  receive  fuil  pubiicity  in  ,  • 
the  press  and  in  ■the  periodical  people’s  Education'. 


Wm  should cpnce:|^’  for -vdjo  study 
by  admit  .that  those  study  hy.' correspond  . 

,dence.ai?q  nbt  DBlciijg  pro^ss,.'  Di'the-diatric.i  of  Gjiholsaster 

78  teaichers  ’firere  :regis^qi^d  for  correspohdehce  courses  at  the  ;^dagogic 
school,  but  only  tOoh  the  ^ eygmfdhatlon ;>  ahd  f rppi '^6  latter  , 

a^iumber,  ten  passed  in  ' January  "ahdaS-rtoi'.Mar&v-^ 
schopd  , ‘students for  correspondence  .courses,  only  12. 
-aerially  purmiedi  ihem  dihring'^l^^  firet,  sejnester.  Can  the  comrades  of .. 
OdinokaOter  be  satdsf, ted  with  this  si tuatioii?  'We  can., see.  ar^  objective 
reasons  ishi<h,'  in5)ede  prqgre  correspondence  studies.,  .  particularly 
for  eiCiientary;. School  ^teachers -tdio  tuh®  such' courses  at  .th.e  pedagogieal 
school.  Many  faciiities  and' possibilities  ^ve  been..oreated  for  them'. 
Eie,  main  fault  stems  from  lack ‘Of  interest.;  is  , another  issue  that 

we  .]^t''be' seriously  interested  in.  Bie 'director  of  the,  school*  where' 
teaphers^  study:  by  correspondence:  work,  should  supervise  the  daily  work 
these  teachers  do-tu  ephnection  wtth-.  their  .  Courses,  ,  and.  see.,  to  it  “that 
each  indi'vlcLual  esj^es  Out' the  plan  of-  stv^'  that  he.  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  director.  The-directory  may  ;^sb‘place. to 
under  the  tutelage  of  more  capable  teachers  in  toe  same  schoOlj  -and 
fromytime 'te^timej  he.  should  discuss  in  toe  meeting  of  toe  pedagogical 
.  .cowcil  toe- situation  .of  his  ' teachers  who  are  talcing  correspondence 
courses. 7  '-S-i  V-.  ... 


Ihe  educational  section  Should  be  more  (l»reful  in 'its .  rS^^ 
tipn  work  and  in  organizing  consultations* between  toe  to:0  sessions i 
Ee'^ Strattons 'at' correspondence  schools  should  be  checked  again -at - 
toe  Attgust  meeting  of  the  educational. section,  at  toich  toe  entire; 
problem  of  study  by' correspondence  should, be  '^gorously  ,  discussed; 
wealoiesses  should  be  pointed  out  and  definite- tasks  should  be  set 
for  teachers.  ,,,j  Bie  new  rules  and  new  plan  for  toe  stu^  by  .ebrres- 
:.?o?V^o^oe, -printed  for  .toe  pedagogical,  schools,  malce  the  work  easier 
for  teachers  :and  ihey  af e  therefore  obliged  to  work  harder  and  produce 
better  results,.-,. 


■  Pedagogical -Si^ools,  on  toe  otoer  hand,  should  organize  monthly 
consultations  ^9re.ieffectively  ,.for  r^ral  teachers,  and  weelsiy  consvl- 
tatipns.:'for:-urban  tehtoers, 

'  Mtoy 'districis  npvrhave.  a:  speciai  in's;^ctor  for  ., cadres;  and  he 
shotld  talce-  a  jartici^^f  bhe  (pjallficatipn  of  teachers, 

,sp  toat -toere.  ^  be  a  real  turning  ppint  in  tots  direction  *  • 

Polytechnic  courses  should  be  or^nized  mpre  effectively, 
and  education  for  \i^brk>'  toich  is ,  toe  pfimafs'’ m^ins  pf  p.bhhectiiig 
education  with  life  and  raising  the  quality  •Of  .teaching,  ;shoui'd  be 
strengthened.  For  this  purpose  these  ‘steps- should  be  taken;  ' 
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Necessary  measures  must  be  put  into  effect  so  that  the  ntimber  of 
classes  in  rural  and  urban  schools  fulfilling  -tiie  program  for  practical 
and  agricultviral  work  will  increase.  Schools  must  assure  for  themselves 
the  help  of  industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises  so  that  they  will 
jsot  lack  any  of  the  materials  they  need.  Greater  demand  for  increased 
efforts  must  be  made  on  teachers  ^o  instruct  students  in  polytechnic 
subjects;  and  greater  demands  must  be  made  on  students  for  harder  work 
that  is  both  qualitatively  and  esthetically  superior. 

The  dissemination  of  experience  .  gained  thus  far  in  the  development 
of  polytechnic  education  in  elementary.  Junior  hi^  and  secondary  schools 
should  be  organized  more  effectively.  With  this  end  in  view,  consulta¬ 
tions  and  reciprocal  visits  should  be  used  extensively,  not  only  within 
a  district  but  also  outside  it,  so  that  teachers  will  become  familiar 
with  the  methods  used  by  other  teachers. 

Qhe  social  work  done  by  students  should  be  organized  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  careful  preparations  shotlLd  be  made  in  connection  with  • 
this  kind  of  work,  providing  the  proper  materials  and  tools  students 
need  in  this  activity,  \diich  should  be  as  attractive  as  possible  for 
them. 


From  the  very  beginning  of  the  first  three-month  period  self- 
service  should  be  established  in  all  schools  and  it  ^ould  be  extended 
in  boarding  schools.  The  necessary  preparations  for  the  establishing 
of  self-service  should  contimie  throughout  the  first  three-month  school 
period. 

5»  School  discipline  should  be  strengthened  and  students  should 
receive  better  training  in  good  conduct.  Bie  following  steps  should  be 
taken  for  this  purpose: 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  year  we  should  establish  a 
Strict  internal  order  in  our  schools.  Every  teacher  and  class  monitor 
should  work  with  stxidents  for  the  achievement  of  this  orderly  regime, 
with  full  reliance  on  youth  and  Pioneer  organizations. 

Schools  and  their  directors  must  work  systematically  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  "Student  Rules,"  so  that  these  rules  will  be  part 
of  tlie  education  of  every  child  from  the  lowest  grades  upwards.  To 
achieve  this  ptirpose  both  teachers  and  class  monitors  should  take  care 
to  make  similar  demands  on  stvidents  regarding  their  conduct  in  class 
and  recess  periods,  the  proper  use  of  time,  the  protection  of  collective 
property,  self-service,  hygienic  regulations,  conduct  in  public  places 
and  streets,  and  proper  conduct  and  respect  for  older  people  and  their 
own  contemporaries.  And  teachers  should  see  to  it  that  students  behave 
properly  on  all  occasions. 
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Tfeacbers  ehotild  -aieiDBelves  set  a  good  example  on  oTjedience  to 
sdiool  regulations,  in  vork  discipline,  and  proper  "behavior  and  ap¬ 
pearance  on  all  occasions. 

Scbool  directors  shoiJld  Iwve , 

ening  discipline  and^ln^tiainlng  st^  to  conduct  ^emselves  properly: 
they  should  discuss  this  problem  repeatedly  with  "the  entire  teaching  , 
staff  in  the  pedagogical  coxoncil;  they  should  discuss  it  with  the  ehti^ 
student  body  throu^  tha  help  of  the  youth  and  Pioneer  orgEmizations^’  . 
and  finally  they  sho\ald  discuss  it  irith  pa^nta.  ;sd' that"  the  be^es^ 
schools  and  the  home  will  "be  strengthened,  by  cooperating  with  wcanen’s' 
social  organizations  and  professional  unions. 

Comrades J  The  First  of  September,  when  school  begins,  is  approach¬ 
ing.  Till  then,  besides  the  duties  already  mentioned,  we  also  have 
some  others  to  \dilch  we  must  attend,  as  for  example 

-  To  con^lete  prejaiatiops  for  the  aiev  school  ye^^.'  '  -'- 

-  To  ascertain  that  a^'categories  :of ^students/-  aceoiding  to , 
state  plan,  have  been  registered,  that /all  .  SchDlarshiil-  b\iBinBSs  h 
been  completed,  etcir'-' 

-  To  malie  s\u?e  that  ald  -preparations,  Itove  mde' for  the- cuitu  ' 

and  sports  events  for  the  ceiebi^tiohs  of^.the.l5th  aaMvefsary  of  ^e  „ 
Liberation  of  o\xr  couhtfy'.  ' ■  '■ .  ,  •  .  .v  .  -. 

-  To  organize  August  meetings  iWith -teachers,  .etc.'';’  ‘ 

To  achieve  all;  these' ^d  ye^,  ■ 

vet  have  to  provide  a  :'real^‘a!nd  thpu^t  out  leadershipj  and 

a  better  organizatioh.:bf  Schboi;'  "vrofk*  jfe  .believe-  that- we  hhve -ihe “  . ' 
vital  forces  for  the  dfehieveinent  of  the-goalS:  set  by^^ 
government  -  the  forces  provided  by  >ov^  t^ch,e?«>  ' by  school ‘-Shd  district  ’ 
cadres  -  all  of  \diich  airs  cdjhbie  'o^  providing  a  better  education  fo'f-. 
the  younger  generation  during  the  new  school  year.  The  festivities  of  . 
the  15"th  anniversary  of  Liberation,  whlchfcpincides  irtth  end'  ^of 
first  three-month  school  :^riod/  wil^  itarked, ,  we,  hope/ 
results  in  the  quality  of  teaching  ^  progress  of  students.  ;  ' 
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Prlaary  Schools 

The  primary  schools  are  responsible  for  the  general  education  and 
instruction  of  children  from  the  age  of  Idiree  years  until  the  time  they 
are  ready  to  enter  the  schools  of  secohdary  level.  The  care  provided 
by  the  primary  schools  enables  the  children's  mothers  to  participate 
actively  in  economic,  political  and  ctiltviral  life. 

As  of  30  November  1958  Slovakia  had  1,777  primary  schools.  Out 
of  these  22  provided  12  hour  care,  926  provided  24  hour  care,  and  829 
provided  care  of  less  than  eight  hours. 

The  development  of  primafry  school  progresses  in  the  right  vay  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  nvmber  of  schools  -vdth  24  hour  or  12  hovir 
care  increased  and  the  n\jmber  of  schools  with  care  of  less  than  ei^t 
hours  decreased.  In  comparison  with  Ihie  year  1957  the  year  of  1958  saw 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  24  hour  care  schools  from  17  to  22  /sic/ 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  12  hour  care  schools  from  778  to  829 
/sic]? .  The  number  of  schools  -jlth  less  than  ei^t  hour  care  decreased 
from  954  to  925.  /sic^. 

As  of  30  November  1958  the  primary  schools  had  2,337  classes, 
that  is  89  classes  more  than  in  the  year  1957*  development  of 
claBses  showed  the  same  trend  we  observed  in  the  development  of  the 
schools,  i.e.  the  number  of  classes  with  lees  then  ei^t  hour  care 
decreased  and  that  of  dasses  ’dlth  24  hour  or  12  hour  care  increased. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  primary  schools  increased 
from  74,662  to  77#4i6,  an.:  increased  of  2,754  since  1957» 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  primary  schools  \diose  mothers 
work  increased  from  44,347  to  46,977. 
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Secondary  Level  genearetl  Schools  ■ 

In  the  school  year  1958/^^59  4,134  -  ii4cohd^ry  leVeI '  ^  " 

general  schools,  -Qia-^  is  13  schools  more  than  in  1±ie  school  year  , 1957/  , 

1958.  ^  ’  ■■ 

Ihe  ntmib^r  of  na-tior^  s^®?i4  3>'^5  to  3»Q0^4i ’^•©V:  ;  • 

sdaools,  as  the  fiiily '  orgsh  ^tiorial  ^C^oois '..y©^©,  ,^^9 

secondary  el^t^j^dr '  schools  i'-; 

Since  the  School ’y^i- 1957/19^  -the  number"  of' ^e^^  :' 

increased  by  if:  -f^  ‘ ']he  estamshii^ 

schools  is  carrying  out  "-the- intCritibns  of  - the  School  ‘ihv'  of '1953  ab4- 
the  principle  -that  ai  i  children  should  be  able  to  s-fcudy  in  a  fully 
organized  eight-year  school.  . , .... 

Bie  number  of  eleven-year  schools -Slsb  increased  •  in  cdniari'sOn 
with  the  past  school  year.  It  increased  by  15^  or  from  189. to  l44. 

T’hft  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1958/1959  saw  "the  es-tablishment 
of  the  following  eleven-year  schools:  T  V 

UKV  (Ustredni  Karodni  Vybor  -  Central  National  CcAittee)  Bratislava 


1.  Bratislava  -  Dubova  Street 


2,  Bratislava  -  Yazova  Street  ,  ^ 

KNV  (KruJSky  .HarOdni  Vybpr  ^  Re^bnial  NationiL  CcimidtteC  ^ticild^ 

3 .  Vybove  '  ’  '  ’ . ' ' ‘ 

■■4i  Senec  Jelemnibheho  :  •'"  ' 

5,  ITnava-  •*  Bottova  Street 


KKVNitra  ;  ' 

6.  Hurbanovo  -  Skolslca '  ^3reet  424  '  •' 

7.  Zeliezovce  -  HLavna  Street 


KNV  Banska  Bystrica 

8.  Pol tar 

9.  Rm.  Sobota 

KNV  Zilina 


10.  Varin 

11.  Vrutky 
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KNV  Kosice 


12,  ^Is.  Podhradie 

KNV  Presov 

13*  Presov 

l4.  Spislca  Stara  Ves 

15*  Stropkov 

Since  the  decentralization  the  establishment  of  eleven-year  schools 
has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  national  committees. 

In  localities  vhere  the  number  of  6-8  grade  students  is  too  low  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  separate  eight-year  school  and  \ihere  the 
local  students  cannot  be  integrated  into  ei^t-year  schools  of  other 
communities  because  of  too  great  distances,  the  national  schools  will 
organize  departments  or  classes  for  students  of  grades  6-8,  thus  en¬ 
abling  these  students  to  continue  in  their  education,  Ihe  number  of 
national  schools  with  departments  for  6-8  grade  students  decreased  from 
42  to  28  since  the  last  school  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
national  schools  with  additional  classes  for  6-8  grade  students  increased 
from  29  to  34. 

In  comparison  with  the  school  year  1957/1953  the  number  of  classes 
rose  from  19^592  to  20,705,  that  is  by  1,113  classes. 

The  increase  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Grades  I-5  699  classes 

Grades  6-8  354  classes 

Grades  9-11  60  classes 

Total  1,113  classes 

As  of  30  September  1958  the  secondary  general  schools  had  651,090 
students,  .  v  more  than  during  the  school  year  J.957/1958.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  the  ei^t-year  and  eleven-year  schools  had  22  ninth  grade 
classes  for  girls  with  594  students  -vdiich  were  not  included  in  the 
given  number  of  students  and  classes.  The  aforesaid  classes  \hich  were 
added  to  some  ei^t-year  of  eleven-year  schools  temporarily  for  the 
school  year  1958/1959  only,  were  instituted  for  girls  who  had  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  ei^th  grade  of  a  secondary  school  during  the  school 
year  1957/1958  but  had  not  been  accepted  into  a  special  school,  and  ap¬ 
prenticeship  position,  or  into  the  work  process. 


la  cociparison  irfth  the  past  four  the;  peth^^^ 

\*o  had  to'  repes^'a^gmae-was 'ae  fonc^^  ^  ,7  . 


-  '  •-  ■'•School  lear  '' " 

-•  i-  ■ 

1955/1^6^  d^6/i957'  ■ 

1958/1959 

Grades  i-5  ''  re^ateM 

6.1'-  '■ 

Grades  6-8  " 

8.5  ,  8.1  .  ,6.5  . 

Grades-'- 9fdl.  -  ;  ' 

.  li6  _ ;;; ^.6 ■  ■ . 

Grades  1-11  ” 

7.9 

'  Frdm;  ^th6  '  ahbW''m^  -the  percehlpge'  c^^^ 

students  hasi  h^  de'creMittg  ' steady  sinoe  lhd  school  yi^  . ; :  ' 

1955/195iSi'  Iri to  last  year -the' :dehiii^  in  the 
numb'ei*  of  -fdpeatlng  students,'  1  .ie /  1  a=  perfect;,'  'bccuffed  in  grades  6-8 
the  grades  which  in  the  school  year  1955/l9$6  liad  ’ the  greatest  nuraber  of  • 
repeaters «  In  the  sixth  grade ,  ■vdiich  in  the  ;^st  had  the  greatest  nuniber 
of  repeating  atiilentsy  '-the  per cehta^  .:of  repeaters-  f(^il^'  f r^-';9f«9  .per^t 
to  7*7  P®^rc®i^t'  daring  the  last  schocdi  year.  ‘  It  IS  ^  un  s'te'te  , 

‘of-  affairs’,”  however 'that  even  now  still'  a  i^r^  ’perc^nt^^ 
i.e.  7i7  parceht^-  has'  td  repeat’  the:  first  '^rad^  percentege  of  stu-  • 

dents  Tdio  haye  tq  ri^at  the  first  -grade  ■haa'incr^ed,^^  f .  ‘ 
to' ‘'7»7  pef’dent  'd}iring'-t^e;^st 'School  year;, .. ■' 

Statistic'^  -'show  that  in  cOmfarlsbn  lidth  the  prededlhg '  sch6bl  *  : 

the  niaober  of  class  rooms  in  secondary  geneial  tchbols  increased  hy  480* 
During  the  same  time  period  the  number  of  classes  increased  "by  1;>113» 
Investment  huildihg  was'  not  able  to 'build'  enb^  rooms  for  ev^  half  , 
of  -the  additional-new  ciassaav  Consea'ifentiy- the  number  of  students  who 
had  to  study  in  shifts  incre&sed  "by  18^267  or  from  1.71/376  ^  189^  652# 
Expressed  in  percentages  the  number  of  sti^ents  who  had  tb'  sti^y  in 
shifts''rose'-frbia‘27A-'tb  S9^1''pe^^  - 

In  feie  sector  bf  edu^catibn  inveettiieht  in' bu^  is  faced  with 

ma^br  demands  as  in  the  school  year  195^/1959  iSLovs^ia^s  schbols  were 
short  of  6,011  class  rooms.  During  the  preceding  school  year  the 
secondary  schools  were"  shbrt  of  5>399  .class  rdoms.  In  future  In- 
vestanent  building  will;  be  faced  by  grater  deiaan^  f^^  as  School  ; 

■  attendance  is  to  be  lengthened  to  nihe /eara  ^  with;  ' 

objectives-  eixpfessed  by  the  XI  CCngress  of  the;  iC^^'^  '  . 

Strata  CeSkbslbyenska  -  Cbmmuhiait  S^ty  of  .  CzeChbslov^^.  . 
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in  course  of  the  school  year  1958/1959  the  organization  of 
teaching  in  grades  1-5  of  the  national  schools  improved,  considerably . 

Jn  comparison  to  the  last  school  year  the  number  of  one-class  schools 
d.ecreased.  by  56  from  1,250  to  1,19^  schools.  The  number  of  two-class 
schools  decreased,  by  23,  from  1,110  to  1,087  schools.  The  number  of 
three-class  schools  increased,  from  331  to  36I,  or  30  schools,  the  number 
of  four-class  schools  from  132  to  l48,  or  16  schools,  and.  the  ntanber  of 
five-class  schools  from  202  to  216,  or  l4  schools.  Out  of  the  1,19^  one- 
class  schools  907  have  methods  patterned  after  the  Soviet  model. 

During  the  school  year  JL958/1959  the  secondary-  general  schools  had 
an  organization  of_284,356  pioneers.  Besides  this  they  had  187  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  CSM  /Czechoslovenska  MLadez  -  Czechoslovak  Yout^  with  a 
membership  of  27,800  students. 

The  extra- currlcx0.ar  activities  of  secondary  schools  develop  in  the 
schools  ’  voluntarily  organized  Interest  groups  vjhich  supplement  the 
schools  *  teaching  and  instruction  in  a  desirable  way  by  gearing  their 
activities  to  the  particular  needs  and  interests,  and  to  the  future  oc¬ 
cupations  of  individual  students. 

In  the  school  year  1958/1959  the  secondary  schools  had  2,ll6  techni¬ 
cal  groups  with  a  participation  of  38,222  students  at  1,368  schools;  3,287 
plant  and  animal  cultivation  groups  with  a  participation  of  72,220  students 
at  2,413  schools;  l,ll6  curricular  subjects  groups  with  a  participation 
of  23,216  students  at  582  schools;  '  2,781  esthetic  subjects  groups  with  a 
participation  of  70,029  students  at  lJ41t6'  schools,  and'  l,62lj-..ijbysical  edu¬ 
cation  groups  wi-th  a  participation  of  3T#104  students  at  d^h  schools.  All 
together  the  secondary  schools  have  10,92k  groups  with  a  participation  of 
240,791  students  at  3,590  schools. 

In  grades  9*11  of  the  secondary  schools  there  are  27, 792  students 
Tidio  besides  studying  Russian  also  take  a  second  living  l^guage. 

The  secondary  schools  offer  elective  subjects.  As  a  rule,  however, 
only  those  students  idipse  progress  in  the  mandatory  subjects  would  not 
be  hampered  by  their  participation  in  elective  subjects  are  allowed  to 
take  up  the  latter.  The  students  are  not  supposed  to  spend  more  than 
four  hours  a  week  with  elective  subjects  and  with  work  in  the  study  groups. 

Daring  the  school  year  1958/1959  Latin  was  tau^t  in  grades  9*11  as 
an  elective  subject,  8,392  students  in  338  sections  at  119  schools  choos¬ 
ing  that  subject.  Mechanical  drawing  was  chosen  by  4,832  students  of  grades 
9-11  and  taken  in  223  sections  at  84  schools.  Conversation  in  foreign 
languages  was  the  choice  of  11,934  students  of  grades  9-11  and  was  taught 
in  402  sections  at  84  schools.  Music  was  chosen  by  15,358  students  of 
grades  8-11  and  tau^t  in  551  sections  at  292  schools.  In  rades  6-8 
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economics  -was  taken  by  38,301  students  and  in  1,123  sec¬ 

tions  at  schooisi.  Other  elective  subjects 
studeMs  'of  rgr^  and  tau^t  in  9^  sections  at  25  stdiools.  ; 

In;  accoi^ance  with  the  resolution  oi  the  XI  Congress  of  the  KSC 
the  length  of  school  attendance  should  be  gradually  extended  froa 
eignt  to  nine  years  j  the  11  year  secondary  schools;  irtll  eventually 
become:  -year  schools.  In;  the  school  year  19Wi959;  ^!Sire  wer^ 

experdi^tal  12-year  schools,  in  Slovakia,  in  BratisiaT^SSaSMhsit,  Nitra, 
Ruzoni^rok,  Kosice,  and  Michalovce.  T’ 

r.  ,  Extension  Studies  at  Secondary  Level  General  Bohools  - 

_ During  the  school  year  .1958/1959  bhe  secondary  ievei  "general 
schObls  nffered  the  follow  forms  of  extension  studies;  evening 
Cp;^Bi^>  correspondence^"  c^  courses  for  extems,  individiial  plan 

study  CoT^ses,  .school  degree  preparation ^courses,  coiirses  of 
.subjects  taken  from  the  eii^tryear  school  cxunricuLum^/’  lIeachi^  is 
,done  in^l89  classes  in  ■vhich  3,^^  studentssare  reg^stieredv  - 

.  .  Ext^sion  .Studies  in 'Slovakia 

'  "Huinber  of  ■* 

Schools  at  -■■-v.,:;.  -I  ’.'../'l', 

}y. ■:■■■■  ...  Which  exten-  ■ 


Form  of  Study  "  ‘ 

5ion;^tidles 
are  '^yen  •- 

Number  of 
^  passes 

Number  of 
Stxidents 

graduates 
of  1958 

Students 
in  Grades 

Evening  coxirses 

'"55 

89 

1,3^  ' 

'^537 

5140 

Correspondence 

covc^ses 

15 

^  ^  288,  ; 

. 180 

151 

Extern  courses 

13 

— 

.....  13 

5 

Hi^  school  degree  '  - 
preparation 

■' courses , .  ,  8 

12 

3^1  ‘ 

i4o 

34i 

Ei^t  year  . 
.school  ciaTiculm 
courses^ .  c  r 

a  ,  53. 

'85"' 

■  l>390  ... 

.,  720 

1,390 

Individual  plan 
stud^ 

Total 

15 

•• 

189 

“  - 

52''""' 

3,1*^ 

k 

l,59i^ 

7 

2,434 

Begionally  the  extension  studies  at  Secondary  level  general  schools 
are  distributed  as  follows  t 

Out  of  . 

These  1958  '  Students 


gegion  Glasses  Students  Wo3nen ,  Graduates  in  Grades 


UNV  “  Bratislava 

23 

619 

258 

282  . 

488 

KMV  -  Bratislava 

36 

606 

231 

■  189 

280 

KNV  -  Nitra 

26 

434 

118 

265 

265 

KNV  -  Banska  Bystrica 

21 

365 

.  80  . 

301 

305 

KNV  -  Zilina 

17 

318 

52 

195 

253 

KNV  -  Vysoke  Tatry 

3 

55 

21 

— 

55 

KNV  -Kosice 

4l 

697 

154 

254 

567 

KNV  -  Presov  . 

22 

354 

68 

108 

221 

Slovakia 

189 

3,448 

,  982 

1,594 

2,434 

The  occupational  backgrotind  of  the  extension  stiady  students  at 
secondary  schools  was  as.  follows;  6l2  workers,  48  faiiners,  1,T48  ad¬ 
ministration  workers,  950  of  other  occupations,  90  housewives. 

As  to  their  ages  there  were  54^2  students  less  than  20  years  old, 
628  students  between  20  and  25  years,  905  students  between  26  and  30, 
1|199  students  between  3I  and  40,  and  174-  students  over  40  years  old. 

In  comparison  to  the  school  year  1957/1958  the  various  forms  of 
extension  studies  dvirlng  the  school  year  1958/l959  show  the  following 
composition; 


Forms  of  Extension  Study 

1957/ 

1958 

1958/ 

1959 

1957/  1SL58/ 
1958  1959 

1957/ 

1958/ 

1958 

1959 

Evening  courses 

Il4 

89 

1,694 

1,340 

730 

537 

Correspondence  courses 

38 

23 

538 

288 

209 

180 

Extern  courses 

133 

37 

8 

13 

Hi^  school  degree 
preparation  co\irses 

8 

12 

200 

341 

118 

140 

El^t  year  school 
currlcxilxmi  courses 

38 

65 

94i 

1,390  1,083 

720 

Individual  study  plan 

«... 

16 

52 

4 

198  198  3,522  3,448  2,148  1,594 
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Total 


1 


ihe.  Alcove  ta.l3le  iVls  evldeiit  tiiat  the;  nxtoher  of  eveaing, 
'correspondence,  and  extern  courses  decreased. during  school  year 
1958/1959,  An  increase  took  place  only  in  the  individual  plan  sln^, 

. :  .  .  the  hi^  .  school  degree  preparation  course,  and  the,  ..eij^t'y  school 
-  -  ■  • 'currietl^  (O'SS  -  O^ieta  "stredni  skola  -  ei^t  years.secpn- 

dary  s^pql). 

^Technical -Schools  -r,--' 

Diere  were  37  .technical  schools  in  Slovakia  during  school  year" 

■  1958/1959,  ■  m  that  year  the  Technical  School  of  Mining  in  Roznava 
; .  was  psoTved.  demands  for  :^^5perta'  ih  this  field, 

!  The  students  of  &e/dissol;v6ed  schools  were  trahsfered  to  the  School'  of 
,  Ihoing,  and  Seology  in?  Spiaka  Nova  .Yes,  ; /A  'new-  tediMOal'  school,  ^e  - 
■ sWooi  pf...  Textiie:.^i^  eatahl-ished  in 'Trencihi,  Bih 'htotierisf 

!  technical  .schools  in  the  school  year :  1958/1959 --'^S  the  same  as-  that  in 
school  y^r.  1957/i9^*-  ^  Pf  -  30  September ,  1958  the  -technical  -schools 

had  ,  ci^B.^eS  j;.  an.  increase-  of  i7'  classes  when^  compared  .  to'  the  pre^ 

ce^Bhg  school,  .,?&6  sai.-d:  increase  took  place  in  ■the' two<ry^f  - study 

program  for  gi^uates-,.of  the.  eleven-year  schools ; the  increase  'in  ■  • 
classes  there  was  once  of  80  percent,  .  ••.  ■?  -  • 

.  Bie.  technical  schpols.have  a  .student  "body  of  ■14^-757/  hn  increase 
, .!  of  .85h'  .students,  aince  the:  sehopl  ■year-i957/l958 ,  ■  ThC  Schoois  aiede^t^ 
tl2i  more -freshen  'in  the;  school  y^r;  195^1958' than  Ihe  year  hefp^ 
Bie  himiber  of.  J^eshmenvwas  5,086;;while;;in  the -school  yipar^  l^ 
iit;..msJ,li-,$65,,  .Bie  h^mbpr  .of  .fre^yoKi  in  tha  ' 

tv^-ye^  study  coxirses  for  gradua-fces  of  eleven-year  schoois,'‘  All  this 
shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  interest  in  that  kind 
of  ,v.-:  ■■  '■ 

.jeipw  .is  a  table  .showing  the  number  of  schools,  classes,'  ar^  s^- 
dents  in  compffljri.son  to  preceding  years: 


V  y  i  ••• »» 

School  Year 

.  •  .  schools 

Classes 

Stud^ts 

195:5/^56,  , 

i4>665. 

1956/1957 

37 

435 

14,158 

. 37 

425 

195§1^59 

37 

442 

;iifi^7V 

ahe  social  composition  of  the  student  body  in  caaparison  vitb  pre¬ 
ceding  years  vas  as  follows : 


school  Year 

Workers 

Percent 

Farmers 

Percent 

Others 

Percent 

1956/1957 

6,351 

44.9 

■2,762 

19.5 

5,045 

35.6 

1957/1958 

6,727 

48,4 

2,097 

15.1 

5,079 

36.5 

1958/1959 

7,371 

50 

1,906 

12.9 

5,480 

37.1 

It  follows  from  the  above  table  that  the  social  composition  of  the 
student  body  of  technical  schools  in^roves  from  year  to  year.  Each  new 
year  sees  the  arrival  at  technical  schools  of  a  greater  number  of  students 
from  workers*  families.  We  also  have  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
each  year  there  are  fewer  students  coming  from  farmers'  families.  The 
said  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  from  farmers  *  families  can  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  children  of  farmers  show  a 
marked  preference  for  agricultural  schools,  IBie  agricriLtural  schools 
have  a  student  body  of  -vdiich  4l.l  percent  are  children  coming  from 
farm  families, 

SOLovakia  has  2h  agricultxiral  schools.  Three  agricultural  schools 
were  abolished  as  of  1  September  1959:  "the  Agricultural  School  of  Ziar 
nad  Hronom,  the  Agricultural  School  of  Liptovsky  Mlkxalas,  and  the 
School  of  Communal  Food  Economy  in  Zilina  vhich  was  mer^d  with  the 
Agricultural  School  of  Zilina  because  of  diminished  demands  for  experts 
in  the  said  field. 


The  number  of  classes  shows  a  decrease  of  el^t  since  last  year,, 
a  decrease  "vhich  is  the  result  of  abolishing  the  above-mentioned 
three  schools.  The  Slovak  agricultural  schools  have  l68  classes 
presently. 


The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  schools  is 
5,825,  a  decrease  of  433  since  last  school  year. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  schools,  classes,  suad  stu¬ 
dents  in  comparison  with  preceding  years; 


School  Year 

1955/1956 

1956/1957 

1957/1958 

1958/1959 


Schools  Classes  Students 

2r”  its  8',  13b 
27  177  6,357 
27  170  6,258 
24  168  5,825 


- 


'iy»  ;  .  • 


■  _  It  follows  fitjm  the  Wa^ 

jciboIiB;  has  and  that  it  s6  beings, ejrQh^bniz^^  the 

delude- of:;  r^^onal'  ee'c^crate  '  '  ’  ■  ■  vv  ^ 

Ihe  social ’cc»B^sitipn,,df  the.  studeht'body  of, /the  agricultural 
schools  ia  con^rison  witb  preceding,  y^rs/v^s  as--:&ii6'Wfsj'  -" 

School-  Year. .  .  Worhers  ,  Percent  Farmers  ^  ‘.:Ferceht  Others  .'  Percent 


,X936/1951  2,817"  ■  "  "  44.3  .:^  1&Ms6  ■■■■  22,^  2,lllf  ■ "  33.3 

1957^1958; 1,290  '-1,973.-  .  3^ 

1956/1959  .  2,925  ’  •50^2'/;'; ^003  .  -  ^17.3  ,1#892  ’  32.5 

She  aocial  compositibn  of  the  student  bodies  of  technical  and  agri- 
‘  bult%^  eehbbia  is  .improving  gradua3.1y  as  each  new  year  brings  an 
..incrcyastng  nijmb^r 'Of' -s.iiJdents  f rom '.worhers  families.,  ' 

Our  enumeration  of  technici^  Sdaools  .did  not  include  :the  technical 
’  i^hool  of  Applied  Art  in  Bratislava  ^ich  has ''25- classes  ,  and  a  stxident 
enrollment  of  2^.  " . 

'.V  •  s  ■'  s'  i  ■ 

Slovaliia'  aiso  has  one  School  for  Educational  Workers  in  Bratislava 
which  has  five  classes  and  'ito  students.  Ihere'aleb'lscthe  State  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Bratislava  with  an  enrollment  of  .hOB  students.  Ihe  Advanced 
School  of  Music  in  Zillna  has  j^  etudoots#  "tiie  Aavaneied  School  of  Music 
in  Kosice  has' ll4.  . ,, 

Extension  Studies  at  Technicil'  etodWocational  Schools 


'v  *  *■ 

During  school  year  1958/1959  ^ere  'Vere  21,.767,  students  who  en¬ 
rolled  in  extension  studies  offered  by  technical  "arid  vocational  schools, 

Biree  types  of  extension  sttidles.  were  offered^  '  evening  courses, 
extern  courses,  and  correspondence  cbuiaes.  ..Evening  courses  were  . 
organized  at  35  technicjal  schools  and  had  386-  class|'s  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  7?8o4  students ,  Evening  courses  were  also  organized  at  20 
agricultui^  schools  euid  had  100  classeS  brnd  . an  enrollment  of  2,l4l 
stxidents.,,.. 

m.  >3*957/1958  thei^e  were  9>077.  stiidents  enroiied  in  extension 
studies  at  technical.-^d  vocation^  schools, ...the.  present  enrollment 
of  9,9^5 '  therefore  represents  an  increase  of  868  students. 
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Oie  evening  coxirses  include  the  extension  studies  of  5^2  graduates 
of  eleven-year  schools,  two-year  extension  studies  of  6.424  students, 
three-years  of  so-called  superstructure  studies  of  2,914  students,  aM 
five-year  studies  where  only  65  stxidenta  from  the  last  grade  five  are 
left. 


Correspondence  courses  have  "been  organized  at  seven  technical  and 
ei^t  agricultural  schools.  There  are  43  classes  with  an  enrollment 
of  885  students,  34?  of  \ohich  are  at  the  technical  and  5^  at  the 
agricultural  schools. 

Ihe  extern  type  bf  extension  study  has  been  Chosen  by  937  students, 
648  having  been  registered  at  the  technical  and  289  at  the  agricxfLtural 
schools . 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  the  student  body  accord¬ 
ing  to  types  of  extension  studies  and  field  of  stvidy  chosen: 

Type  of  EJctension  Studies 


Field  of  Study  Evening  Correspondence 


Courses 

Courses 

Extern 

Total 

02  Mining 

355 

12 

367 

03  Energetics 

244 

46 

42 

332 

04  Metallurgy 

66 

tmm- 

9 

75 

05  Ifechanlcal  Engineering 

3,377 

155 

118 

3,650 

06  Electrotechnology 

1,025  - 

'  ,  '  32 

32 

1,088 

07  Chemistry-Technology 

315 

***** 

35 

350 

03  Production  Technology 

— 

95 

15 

no 

09  Paper  and  Woodworking 
Industry 

:9o 

’  tm  M 

30 

120 

lOLi^t  Industry 

370 

Ml* 

26' 

396 

12  Geodesy 

— 

— 

176vi 

176 

13  Building  Technology 

1,963 

17 

153 

2,133 

18  Economics 

2,l4l 

540 

289 

2,970 

Total 

9,945 

885 

937 

11,767 
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In  1957/1958  tiiere  vas  a  total  of  4,058  graduates  of  all  types  of 
extension  studies;  in  1958/1959  there  yere-  only  3>127  graduates. 

Pedagogical  Schools  ^  . 


3ii  the  sphooi  yeair  1958/1959  "tiiie  pedagogical  schools  will  pot. ac« 
cepfc  any  more  .fa’asTiii^t.  :  G^u^  two,  three,  and  foi^,  which  have  a 
tot?il  of  4^224'' studentsV  y^  continue  ipitil  completion  ^  ^ 


Tne  table  below-‘i^^;  the  ^numher  of  students,  in  ;  1Sie' remaining  ’ 


gralss;  ■' 

V'-'  ' ' 

.  *  '  .  4  f"  ' 

"  Pbur'tax 

Total 

PSK 

544 

.  .  ^^365^  -  " 

•■;"i,562 

.3,471  g  yr  course 

PSM 

435  ' 

318.' 

mmt  '*• ;  V: 

753  3  yc  course, 

TOI'AL 

919' 

1,683 

1,562 

4,  ^4  ■  :  •  ' ' 

(PSN—  Pedagogicka  skola  pro  vzdelaaaie  ucitelov  narodnych  slqbl  •  Peda¬ 
gogical  school  for  tlie  education  of  teachers  f 05:  the  Ilational  Schools 


PSM  -  PedagogicLa  •  skola  .pro  vzdelanie  ucitelieh  materskych  skol  r 
gogioal  school- for  the  education  ;of  primary  school  teachers) 

In  ad.dition  to  ths'-je  students  there  are  119  students  in  ■Sie 
Pedsgogical  Institute  of  Martin.  Eieirs  is  a  two-year  coijrse  offered  • 
to  graduates  of  eleven-year  schools,  training  them  for  teaching  careers 
in  grades  1-5  of  Recpndnry  general  schools,  ... 

Extension  StA7die3  at  Pedagogical  Schools 

Extenaion  studies  at  psd-=i.gogical  schools  will  also  end  wheh'the 
last  grades  three  and  four  will  he  completed, 

In  the  year  1958/1959  the  PSK  had  l4  students  talcing  evening 
courses,  l46  students  taking  correspondence  courses,  hnd  12  extern  '  ;  . 
stuSents.  ’  V'"'  /.•  -  -  ■  '  r.yv-  '  , 

Che  PSM  had' 99  .  students  taking  correspondence  courses  and  12'  ex¬ 
terna  (all  girl  students)-.  "  "  ' 

A  total  of  288  students  participated  in  extension  studies  offered 
hy  pedagogical  schools,  - 


Universities  and  Advanced  Schools 


Slovakians  net  of  imiversi ties  and  advanced  schools  did  not  undergo 
any  changes.  In  1958/1959  Slovakia  had  12  Advanced  schools  and  universit¬ 
ies,  the  same  number  as  in  the  school  year  1957/1958. 

In  the  number  of  faculties,  however,  there  was  a  decrease  of  from 
33  bo  32.  The  decrease  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  Advanced  School 
of  Economics  in  Bratislava  organized  only  two  faculties  (General  National 
Econcaaics,  Branches  of  the  National  Economy)  instead  of  three  (General 
Economics,  Production  Economics,  Conaaerce  and  Finance). 

niffiiber  of  students  grew  in  comparison  to  the  school  year 
1957/1958.  There  were  16,229  students  in  1958/1959,  238  more  than  the 
15/991  enrolled  in  1957/1958.  The  xmiversities  and  advanced  schools 
accepted  4,3^7  freshmen  in  1958/1959. 

As  to  their  field  of  speciedization  the  composition  of  the  student 
body  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  'three  years  is  as  follows: 


1956/1957  1957/1958  1958/1959 


Student  body 

15,192 

15,991 

16,229 

Technical  curriculum 

6,550 

6,284 

6,801 

Agricviltural  curriculum 

1,390 

1,584 

1,620 

University  curriculum 

4,660 

4,896 

4,733 

Advanced  Pedagogical  School 

1,375 

1,488 

1,315 

Pedagogical  Schools 

1,009 

1,501 

1,526 

Advanced  Schools  of  Art 

208 

238 

234 

In  comparison  with  1957/1958  iiie  number  of  students  at  advanced 
technical  and  agrlcultxnial  schools  increased,  while  in  the  other  fields 
it  decreased  slightly.  The  pedagogical  schools,  with  their  increased 
enrollment,  constituted  an  exaeption  in  this  general  trend.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  the  circumstance  that  Slovakia  does  not  lhave  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  teachers  for  grades  6-8  or  (9).  The  pedagogical 
schools  train  teachers  for  these  grades  of  the  secondary  schools. 


^  atuaenta  in  the  c^ss  levels  of  advanced  schools  and 

viniversities  waS ' as  ^ollc^? ;  ' 


b33sa.:iEevei.-./ ^  j  ^  ; -v  ^ 

stud^ta!,; ;  ;  ^  ^^,229,  ^^532  ^^8  1,^9  '  1,085 

■  ^  -rae  ^dfel' decrease  in  the  number’ 6f- Students  ', U]^per  el^s  level 
'is  eralnlnied  Minly  byfiihe  ffec^  at 'Jieda'gogic^.' schools 

take  two  years,  at.. oth^  Schools  fcmir, ;1Cive,  ,or  years.' 

schools  and  universities  have  5j,Q^' female,, students. 


Qhe  soOIpIi  OomEosition  (that  -is,  ..according  to"  the  present. 'occupation 
of  the  father-provider)  of  the  students  of  advanced,  schools  arid  universi- 
•tle's  eaown  in  the  table  below.  ■  For -compa^t'ive'  purposes  we  also 

include '  da■ta•■fQ5'^1^^  last  four  preceding  years:  ’  "  '  •-.•.r  .; 

..  ;■  (  '  '  *  bnt  ofe  --theBe  children  of  _ _ 


St’Jdent 


School  Year 

Body 

Workers 

Percent 

Farmers 

1955/1956 

i4,2i6 

4,611 

32.4 

3,319 

1956/1957 

15,192 

5,330 

•;35-i 

3,289 

1957/1958 

'•‘'15,991 

6,405 

ilO.O 

3,554 

1958/1959 

16,229 

5,932 

’36.9 

3,101 

-  Turing  tlie  school  year  1958/1959  the  canposition  of  the  student  body 
■according,  to -the  :C^  backgrovuad  of  their  families  (that  is  according  to 

the  original  occupation  of ‘the vfather  —  psrovlder)  i^owed  the  following 
set-up:  ' 


;  B’yU^.ont  Body......  , 

bf  ^ich'  .-v,:  .L  ■  ■'  ■ 

. ;  children  of  workers 
'  ‘  of  jKarifer'a'^ 

of  o-idaera- . 


■  -^334.; 

3,313 


■39.0^ 

19.3^ 

4i.7?& 
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Our  people’s  democracy  takes  care  of  the  students  of  universities 
and  advanced  schools  also  hy  "building  student  domitories,  Ihere  are 
10,919  students  living  in  dormitories,  \Aiich  is  67.3  percent  of  the  total 
student  "body. 

Another  vay  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  students  if  the  granting  of 
scholarships,  which  are  received  "by  49.8/ percent  of  the  whole  student 
"body.  In  October  1958  alone  scholarships  in  the  sum  of  2,612,500  were 
paid  out.  Ihe  average  scholarship  of  a  student  was  320*00  Kos  a  month. 

In  1310  year  1958  Slovakia's  universities  end  advanced  schools  pro¬ 
duced  3^035  graduates,  in  19^9  there  were  only  733*  ®ie  number  of 
graduates  in  1959  will  "be  Diore  than  four  times  the  number  of  graduates 
produced  in  1949* 

The  table  below  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of  graduates  of 
advanced  schools  and  universities  in  the  years  1949-1958; 


Year 

Number  of  Graduates 

Year 

Number  of  Gradxiates 

1949 

730 

1955 

1,618 

1951 

1,270 

1956 

1,925 

1952 

1,753 

■4.957 

2,638 

1953 

.  1,530 

1958 

3,035 

1954 

1,254 

m  1958/1959  the  Slovak  advanced  schools  and  universities  had  196 
full  time  students  from  foreign  countries,  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year  (19I). 

The  universities  and  advanced  schools  had  a  staff  of  4l8  professors 
and  ^lecturers,  of  which  eight  were  women.  Bxey  had  an  additional  staff 
of  1958  educational  workers  of  \hich  343  were  women.  The  student-teacher 
ratio  was  6.8  to  1. 

The  advanced  schools  and  vmiversities  also  train  scientific  workers- 
aspirantsj  in  the  year  1958  they  had  50  full  time  and  370  part  time  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  latter  category. 


In  recent  times  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  advanced  schools 
and  universities  to  produce  an  intimate  connection  between  academic 
studies  and  real  life  in  order  to  enable  the  graduates  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  the  practical  objectives  of  building  a  socialist 
country. 


Extension  Studies  at  Advanced  Schools  and  Ifaiversities 


Ihe  mechanization  and  automation  of  production  which  is  a  part 
of  building  a  socialist  econon^  require  a  great  number  of  hi^xLy  quali¬ 
fied  and  politically  conscious  worhers.  Bie  advanced  schools  and 
universities  cannot  produce  all  the  required  workers  by  offering  them 
the  regular  type  of  full  time  study.  The  government  therefore  decreed 
on  11  November  1952  "that  extension  studies  at  advanced  schools  and 
universities  should  be  organized.  The  working  people  Idixis  were  given 
a  possibility  to  acquire  an  academic  education  witiiout  having  to  inter¬ 
rupt  their  regular  work. 

m  the  school  year  1958/1959  the  advanced  schools  and  universities 
offered  the  following  fonns  of  esitension  studies:  evening  courses, 
correspondence  courses,  extern  courses,  special  covirses,  and  part  time 
study.  In  1958/1959  tfaeie  were  25  students  vtio  enrolled  in  evening 
courses  (17  less  than  the  year  before).  The  evening  course  studies 
have  produced  very  good  academic  resiilts.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
they  pose  too  great  demands  on  the  students  who  after  their  aregular 
dally  work  have  to  attend  school  regularly,  as  a  rule  four  times  a  week 
for  four  hours.  The  above  described  fona  of  evening  course  has  been 
organized  only  at  the  SLovali  Advanced  T3eehnical  School  in  Bratislava. 

Correspondence  courses  had  an  enrollment  of  6,27^  students,  852 
less  than  during  school  year  1957/1958.  There  were  2,3^2  freshmen 
enrolled  in  these  courses,  that  is  only  l8  less  than  in  1957/1958. 

The  decrease  occured  in  the  upper  class  levels  vhere  the  students  could 
»  not  continue  study  due  to  the  work  load  in  their  regular  Jobs. 

The  other  types  of  extension  studies  had  an  enrollment  of  359 
*  students  in  1958/1959*  83  more  than  in  the  preceding  school  year. 

All  in  ftii  there  are  6,978  students  enrolled  in  edl  fonns  of 
extension  studies  offered,  73^  less  than  in  school  year  1957/1958. 


5135 
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